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PRESIDENT PIERCE’S MESSAGE. 


T= Amerieans are, as they frequently take occasion to 
remark, a great people, and they have an admirable 
Constitution. Free by nature, by inheritance, and by 
habit, they govern themselyes in their townships, in 
their counties, and in their States, confining the Federal 
Administration strictly to its legitimate functions. No in- 
dividual holder of office can seriously threaten the rights of 
the citizens, or materially check the prosperity of the 
Union ; and the people are consequently at liberty to gratify 
their occasional caprices with impuuity, even in the sclec- 
tion of their highest functionaries. England herself could 
searcely afford to give the Premicrship for four years to a 
third-rate demagogue ; but Mr. Pierce is enabled “to re- 
tire into private life with sentiments of profound gratitude 
to the good Providence which, during the period of his ad- 
ministration, has vouchsafed to carry the country through 
many difficulties, domestic and foreign, and to enable him 
to contemplate the spectacle of amicable and respectful 
relations between his own and all other Governments, and 
the establishment of constitutional order and tranquillity 
throughout the Union.” He might have added that the 
domestic difficulties which have been overcome proceeded 
from the shameless misconduct of his own nominees in 
Kansas— that the foreign disputes were fostered by him- 
self, for the purpose of diverting public attention from in- 
ternal dangers—and that the establishment of amicable re- 
lations is principally due to the prudence and forbearance 
of England, notwithstanding many wanton provocations. 
Mr. Bucuanan may congratulate himself on succeeding to 
a Presipent who has proved himself, from first to last, a weak, 
intemperate, and unprincipled partisan; and Mr. Pierce's 
final Message to Congress may serve to satisfy his former 
Democratic supporters that they judged wisely in rejecting 
at Cincinnati his claims to re-election. 

The general acquiescence of all parties in the result of the 
recent election has proved the practical good sense which dis- 
tinguishes the people of the United States. The large numbers 
who voted for Fremont are generally satisfied with their 
imposing protest against the recent Presidential policy. The 
Republican party was not sufficiently organized to undertake 
the Government with advantage, nor were judicious _poli- 
ticians anxious to precipitate a sectional conflict with the 
South; but a majority in the Free States supported the 
losing candidate, and the Democrats have received fair 
warning that the maintenance of their supremacy depends 
ona return to prudence and moderation. Nor has the winning 
party been backward in responding to the temperate lan- 

of the Republicans. The organs of opinion in the 

ve States have, in many instances, deprecated a renewal of 

the recent controversies, and in general it may be said that 

Mr. Bucuanan will receive a fair trial from every political 
section in the Union. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Pierce was, for the last 
time, called upon to address a Message to Congress. It is 
the duty of the President to communicate to the two 
branches of the Legislature full information as to the con- 
dition of the country, and especially as to the conduct of the 
Executive Administration. It is also natural and customary 
on such occasions to discuss any political questions which are 
likely to occupy the attention of Congress ; but, by the theory 
and practice of the Constitution, the ultimate sovereignty rests 
with the people, and it might have been supposed that the 
exercise of the elective franchise was exempt from the criti- 
cism of the chief magistrate. Yet nearly half of the volu- 
minous document lately issued by Mr. Pierce consists of a 
violent and factious attack on the supporters of Colonel 
Fremont. The vote of eleven Sovereign States, and of a 
numerical majority of the citizens of the North, is insolently 


stigmatized as “the attempt of a portion of the States, by a 
sectional organization and movement, to usurp the control 
of the Government of the United States;” and the bare 
majority which has been secured by the Democrats in the 
Electoral College, is absurdly described as a pointed rebuke 
inflicted by the voice of the people on the Republican orga- 
nization. The Preswent is well aware that the whole of 
New England is included in his censure—that New York, 
the greatest State in the Union, and ordinarily the Demo- 
cratic stronghold, was a prominent sharer in the conspiracy — 
that the North-West, with some exceptions, was favourable 
to Fremont—and that the vote of Pennsylvania alone would 
have consummated the usurpation which he deprecates. It 
is not, perhaps, surprising that Mr. Pierce, in his individual 
capacity, should be annoyed by a demonstration which was 
principally directed against his own imbecility and mis- 
conduct; but an official denunciation of a popular vote is 
utterly inconsistent with the character of an elected President. 

Equally unseasonable, though less impertinent and irra- 
tional, is the renewal of the discussion on the Missouri 
Compromise. The members of Congress who, in 1820, voted 
against the admission of a new Slave State, are exposed to 
a posthumous censure. The justification of Mr. Dovenas'’s 
Bill for the settlement of Kansas and Nebraska, though 
plausible, is by no means new. The advocates of slavery not 
unnaturally contend that the conquest of half a continent 
from Mexico necessarily involved the repeal of a territorial 
compromise ; and when slavery was excluded from that portion 
of California which lies south of Mason and Dixon's 
line, it might have been foreseen that the advocates of the 
institution would attempt to push it northwards, and to the 
west of the river Missouri. The Free States would even now 
do well to accept a challenge from rivals who carry weight 
in the race for dominion. If immigrants fail to outuumber 
slaveholders in territories open to both classes, it must be 
assumed either that Northern energy is outmatched, or that 
the climate and soil of the disputed region are peculiarly 
favourable to negro cultivation. The complaint founded on 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise is one of the weakest 
parts of the Republican case; and friends and enemies are 
equally entitled to point out the flaw in their argument. 
The Prestpent of the United States is almost the only 
disputant whose interference in the discussion is obviously 
improper. 

The financial part of the Message is far more carefully 
worded. In referring to the tariff, Mr. Pierce is still 
advocating the interests of the Southern States, and, it may 
be added, he is supporting their legitimate claims ; but the 
pockets of citizens in the North appear, in his opinion, to be 
more susceptible than their feelings, and it isonly in the mildest 
terms that Congress is recommended to reduce a superfluous 
revenue, collected for the protection of Northern manufac- 
turers. The Slave States supply the most valuable exports 
of the Union ; but, although they sell in the dearest market, 
they are forbidden to purchase in the cheapest. The fabrics 
of New England and the hardware of Pennsylvania are 
forced upon the unwilling planters ; and the Treasury finds 
itself in the anomalous position of receiving sums which are 
imposed, uot that they may be spent, but that they may be 
levied from the tax-payer. The framers of the Constitution 
intended to provide for the Federal expenditure mainly by 
direct taxation ; and the Central Government has the power of 
levying from the States a quota which, in case of need, would 
be added to the ordinary parochial rate upon property. The 
vast increase of the Customs duties, however, supported by par- 
tial legislation, has not only renderéd direct taxation unneces- 
sary, but has nearly extinguished the national debt. The tariff 
is framed on principles repudiated by all modern economists, 
Commodities not produced within the Union are generally 
admitted duty free, while manufactured goods are taxed for 
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the express purpose of protecting native industry from com- 
petition. Mr, Prerce is assuredly justified in his proposal 
that the public revenue should be henceforth measured by 
the national wants, and the Demoeratic majority in Congress 
will probably succeed in reducing the produce of the duties 
to an annual sum of about 10,000,000/, The dominant 
party has, in matters of this kind, always inclined to more 
reasonable views than those which have found favour with 
the present leaders of the Republicans. 

A Presidential Message containing not a single affront to 
England has beeome an agreeable novelty. On this occasion, 
Mr. Prerce has not kept pace with the most recent exposures 
of British perfidy. The New York journalists are beginning 
to discover that our Foreign Office is responsible for W ALKEn’s 
proposal to out the expanding Democracy of the North by a 
Southern Federation. It is remembered that the abolition 
of slavery in the West Indies was devised and paid for as a 
measure of hostility to America ; and it is implied that the 
institution will be revived in Jamaica as soon as a Southern 
Federation has acquired ion of Cuba. The Cabinet of 
Washington has, in this matter, been hampered by its own 
professions. Rivas'was recognised as President of Nicaragua, 
on the pretext that he was a native of the country; and Mr. 
Maxcy has probably taken advantage of the implied admission 
to resist the pretensions of WALKER. The Message acknow- 
ledges, however, the true principle on which all intercourse 
with foreign Governments ought to be founded. The Prest- 
DENT declares that he has no sufficient knowledge of the facts 
of the case ; and he intimates that the de facto authority in 
Nicaragua will be recognised as soon as its existence is ascer- 
tained. The language used with reference to the Government 
of New Granada is equally unobjectionable: The United 
States will maintain their own rights, and protect their citi- 
zens ; but no menace is at present held out of an intention to 
annex the territory between the Atlantic and Pacific. It is 
difficult to understand the motives which can have induced 
the Granadians to impose a duty on the transit trade of the 
Isthmus. The Americans are singularly unlikely to acqui- 
esce in the payment of a tribute to a petty Republic. All 
commercial nations are interested in the security of the 
inter-oceanic passage; and should no attempt be made to 
secure exclusive privileges, the United States may conve- 
niently and beneficially exercise the necessary police. 

The bold and original proposal to exempt commercial 
property from seizure in time of war seems likely to meet 
with general acceptance. It appears that the Emperor of 
Russia has explicitly adhered to the American view, and 
that the French Government is supposed to be favourable 
to the change. After Lord Patmerston’s speech at Man- 
chester, there seems little reason to doubt the substantial 
concurrence of England. Should this great improvement be 
effected on the suggestion of the American Government, it 
will do much to redeem the memory of Mr. Prerce’s Admi- 
nistration from the contempt which it has in other respects 
merited. Fortunately for the United States, their greatness 
and prosperity depend on causes more permanent than the 
integrity or wisdom of individual statesmen; and many 
succeeding Presidents will probably be able, like Mr. Pierce, 
to congratulate the Union on the wealth, power, and expand- 
ing civilization which attract and deserve the admiration of 
the world. 


FRENCH AFFINITIES FOR ENGLAND. 


A WRITER of plays, whose place in French literature 
may be best indicated by saying that in our own country 
he would take rank a little below the late Judge Tatrourp, 
and a little above Mr. SHermpan Kwnowtes, has recently 
signalized his admission to the Academy by an elaborate 
protest against the influence of Shakspeare on French com- 
and taste. It is very clear, from the language of 

. Ponsarp, that he only knows the “divine Williams” 
through those French prose translations which, however 
skilful and meritorious, have invariably the effect of elimi- 
nating all that is special and characteristic in the great 
English poet, while they give an unwholesome prominence to 
the jokes of his subordinate personages on the one hand, and, 
on the other, to those rare purpurei panni of description 
which occur here and there in the immortal tissue. What 
these versions exhibit is not so much Shakspeare, as Shak- 
speare projected on a flat surface ; and in this condition it is 
not surprising that the broken outline of the distorted 
picture contrasts unfavourably with the regular contour of 


the French classical drama. . The address of M, Ponsaxn is, 


however, chiefly remarkable as showing with what, despair- 
ing energy an author, attached to the old French models 
both by interest and feeling, is compelled to struggle against 
the approximation of French and English standards, and of 
French ‘and English sympathies, In, form, ,M. ,Ponsagp 
protests against Shakspeare, and it is fortunate that what 
would otherwise perhaps be called the invasion of France by 


_ English ideas is covered by the credit of so great.a name. 


But, in point of fact, the honour of ipapiring, the founders of 
the French Romantic school belongs much jlegs,, to ,Shak- 
than to the far inferior genius of Walter Scott... 
The revolution which M. Poysarp deprecates, is proceed- 
ing everywhere in the, same direction, It is, of extreme 
importance that the unfriendly lapguage of the... 
newspapers should not. lead, us. to. believe ; in; any. , real 
recrudescence of animosity towards, England. ,, The French 
journals are only allowed to write freely on foreign politigs ; 
and they fasten by preference on the) foneign policy, of 
England, simply because that policy—sometimes, wise, some- 
times stupid, sometimes audacionsly selfish, sometimes ynin- 
telligibly generous, but always varied and, striking— tangs 
to the subterranean diplomacy of the other European Govern- 
ments just in, the same relation as, does the English litical 
system to the despotisms in its vicinity, It, is Tife id 
activity, courting, provoking, and rewarding ..critigism, 
the side of utter apathy and death. Amid all this cavilling, 
interest in England and respect for England are, stead 
growing. We have long since stated some of, our reasons 


for believing this, ‘The more thoughtful of the Imperialists 


must be attached to the Alliance, simp use, on the 
assumption contended for by the Assemblée J ationale that 
it has been exclusively advantageous, ; to , nd, 
Emperor Napo.gon’s policy has been one gigantic, 


The more thoughtful of the Constitutionalists are of 
any contact with a country that furnishes them with an 
example but for which all their hopes would be a, chimers. 
Even M. Sr. Marc Grrarpin—floundering among histori 
parallels, and comparing us to Carthage, because our expo 
are so large, and to Rome because the King of Oupg comes 
here to solicit an augmentation of his pension—writes quite 
otherwise than he would have ventured to, do.in the last 
years of Louis when it would have been trease) 
against French proprieties to attribute to us anything of the 
grandeur of Roman ambition, or anything but the gross greed 
of Punic traders. The most valuable, however, and the most 
significant of all the symptoms which indicate, progress, in 
friendliness, are those which point, to the interchange-of 
ideas, tastes, and common dislikes between the two eountrigs. 
At the end of the last war, never were two. nations 
so far apart, intellectually, as France and England. A 
Frenchman got on well enough with a German or an Italian, 
because, though he knew nothing of their literature, he 
flattered himself that they worshipped his, But he, could 
not help suspecting that. we had no respect whatever for his 
great models, and ours he looked upon as purely barbarous. 
Except in strict science, there was not,a trace of, intellect 
sympathy between the two nations, and it ; will generally 
found that when a Frenchman, forty years ago, had to, 


piace 
some English names on a list of worthies, h gem al paar 
two—Newron and Captain Coox, All this;; ow come 
to an end, and, in France, chiefly through. the; influence,of 
the movement which.M, Ponsagp. so abhors., It may, fe 
true that Englishmen do not yet altogether appreciate 
Corneille, and that they consider Racine a,downright, hore. 
It may well be, on the other hand, that Frenchmen bow 
before the “divine Williams” more often than they loak 
at him, and are strongly disposed to, regard Milton as,a 
lunatic. But, though either, nation shrinks a little from the 
intellectual caviare of the other, there jis, between, the 
extremes, an immense mass of sesthetic dainties on which bo 
are daily feasting with increasing eagerness and increasing 
appreciation. 
The circumstances of convenience which made French the 
language of diplomacy and of high society were very log 
before they influenced the education of our ecuntrym 
It is probable that in 1815, less French, and worse French, 
was spoken in England than in any other European country, 
except Turkey, Cannuya, for example, is known not 
have studied any living language except his own, until,» 
prospect was opened to him of becoming Foreign Secretary. 
But now, though the rough accent and lip-pronunciation of 
Englishmen are still notorious on. the Continent, it, pein 


|-together with. their round. hats, they. carried w. 


be absurd to compare their French with the, argon which, 
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‘Paris after the Peace. The caricatured Englishman of 
‘the French ‘stage speaks a language which is obviousl 

‘nothing more than a tradition. The spread of Engli 

‘dn France is, however, 'a'symptom much more remarkable 
“arid much more valuable than any improvement in the 
‘French of Englishmen. | Ours is among the most  diffi- 
‘eult of tongues. Its grammar, its orthography, its pro- 


-nunciation are ‘the hardest of trials to a Frenchman— it is 


‘unknown to diplomacy, and repudiated by the cosmopolitidn 
society which shifts about among the European capitals. 
Yet it is spoken, and for the most part admirably spoken, 
by ‘a’ number of Frene¢hmen which increases every ‘year, 
‘and it’ is taking precedence of every other language in 
the Prench schools. Its claims to’ notice ‘are clear enough. 
It is ‘studied, first, as the language of freedom and free dis- 
“cussion ; ‘and next, as the véhicle of ‘a literature in which 
the keeriest ‘interest is felt: The amount of mental food 
‘supplied by England to the Continent is, indeed, very far 


“larger than is commonly supposed in the country which 
furnishes it: Among the many consequences of our | 


‘insane ‘téndéncy towards ‘self-depreciation, is the habit 
Of assuming our literary inferiority to the more culti- 
‘vated’ ‘communities of the’ Continent. Yet, as a matter 
‘of fact, ‘no’ contemporary writers are a twentieth part 
‘so ‘widely read, through the medium of translations, as 


‘those of Great Britain ; and, as respects France in particular, 


it depends on England exclusively for one entire department 


‘of literature. The only books of amusement which can be 


safely read by women and young persons are versions of 
uctions ; and one can see, by a glance at the 
Paris booksellers’ shops, that everything intermediate between 


‘the strong brandy of French romance and the milk-and- 
water of Frene 


h popular theology, bears on it the mark of 
‘an English origin. The oe eg ! of the works we have 
‘indicated is the more remark 


England opinions ; and, indeed, we’ have the strongest 
‘yeason to believe that while our great authors are making 
“way against the antipathy of M. PonsArp, our ephemeral 
“writers, in an hunibler sphere, are successfully contending 
‘against the much more formidable opposition of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. 


NEUFCHATEL 
} MEMOIR on the Question of Neufehatel, lately pub- 


- {4% lished at Berne, while it exhausts the political subject 


‘to which it refers, is also a curious and valuable historical 
document. The deduction, however, of the old feudal title to 
‘the Principality possesses little practical importance. In the 
“mniddle ages, sovereignties descended like private estates ; and 
they were not unfrequently reduced almost to barren titles 


by the privileges and franchises of the subjects. At the be- 


ginning of the eighteenth century, the succession to Neufchitel 
was disputed between the representatives of the extinct French 
‘house of the Elector of Branpensurc—after- 
wards King of Prussta—who claimed under a cession from 


“Wuiam III, of England, representing the Princes of 


‘OranceE and Counts of Coatoys. The predominance of the 


“‘llies in the War’ of Succession rendered the success of the 


‘French claimant impossible ; and the States of Neufchitel 
‘themselves prudently preferred a distant German sovereign 
‘to a prince who would himself have been a subject of 
Louis XIV. The tight of the Prussian Kings, subsequently 
recognised ‘in the Treaty of Utrecht, was as valid as the 
majority of similar titles. The condition of the Principality 
‘was in no respect exceptional, for petty States of the same 
description were to be found on all sides, both in the E - 
and in the German provinces of the French Monarchy. e 
people of Neufchitel occasionally formed treaties with the 
“neighbouring Swiss Cantons ; and they enjoyed the singular 
privilege of serving in the armies of foreign Powers which 
‘might be at war with their own sovereign. Successive 
~Princes, including Freperick ITI., swore to main- 
tain their liberties and constitutions, including the absolute 
forfeiture of the Principality in the event of its being 
granted to any stranger. 
Tt was scarcely to be expected that the old feudal arrange- 
ment would outlive the great European commotion which 
followed the French Revolution. In 1806, Napoleon deter- 
-Inined that Neufchatel should be annexed to his Empire, and 
at the same time that Prussia should pledge herself, by the 
seizure of Hanover, to irreconcilable hostility with England. 
~ Willingly or otherwise, the King of Prussia formally released 


ble, because they are strongly ; 
tinged with Protestant, or, at all events, with Church of } 
. the forms with which they are conducted, and to its share 


the subjects of the Principality from their allegiance, and 
the fief was soonafterwards conferred on BERTHIER, the famous 
Major-General of the Imperial armies. It was impossible 
that a title could be more effectually extinguished than that 
which the House of Brandenburg had enjoyed for a century. 
The Treaty of 1806 was not, like that of Tilsit, the mere 
ratification of a conquest—the Prussian Crown received, in 
the promised acquisition of Hanover, far more than a 
full compensation for the insignificant cession demanded by 
an irresistible ally. 

When the French armies retreated within their own fron- 
tier, in the winter of 1813, Neufchitel, as the territory of a 
French prince, naturally fell to the disposal of the Allied 
Powers. The Austrian General expressly refused to treat 
the province as belonging to Prussia, and levied contributions 
on the express ground that he was occupying a conquered 
country. Some months afterwards, the King of Prussia, 
having obtained from Berruier a renunciation of his rights, 
ger his reassumption of the sovereignty which he 

voluntarily surrendered in 1807. The Great Powers 
were, in the meantime, more interested in providing security 
against French aggression than in deciding titular con- 
troversies ; and it was determined that Neufchatel should be 
ineluded in the Swiss Confederation. The deputies of the 
province formally applied to the Diet for admission, and the 
demand was eventually granted, but only on these express 
conditions :—“ The canton shall exist by itself as a State, in- 
alienable, indivisible, and entirely detached from the 
Prussian monarchy. His Majesty the King of Prussia 
ises the full competence of the Government of 
Neufchatel to conclude the union of the country with Swit- 
zerland, and its admission into the union of the Confederates. 
Consequently, the execution of all the engagements which 
this State might contract, as member of the Confederation, 
would concern the Government of Neufchitel exclusively ; 
and in regard to the general affairs of Switzerland, and to 


in their result, Neufchitel should be placed in the relations 
which exist among the cantons.” Finally, by the first article 
of the Act of Union, it is declared “that the fulfilment of all 
the engagements which the State of Neufchitel contracts as 
member of the Confederation, the participation of the State 
in the deliberation of the general affairs of Switzerland, the 
ratification and execution of the resolutions of the Diet, shall 
exclusively concern the Government residing at Neufchitel, 
without requiring any ratification or ulterior sanction.” 

Under these provisions the rights of the titular Prince 
were practically insignificant. Neufchitel was entitled to 
the benefit of Swiss neutrality when Prussia was at war, and 
was bound by a Federal declaration of war even against the 
Prussian Crown. The style of Canton-Principality involved 
numerous anomalies ; and the leaders of the Royalist party, 
including members of the Pourtaues family, have, on more 
than one occasion, expressed their opinion that it was im- 
possible for so inconsistent a system to continue. The 

pulation in general have judged that it was better that 

orms should give way to facts, than that geographical and 

political convenience should be sacrificed to the vanity of a 
distant Potentate. Their position as Swiss rendered them 
useless subjects to Prussia ; and it was found that a foreign 
allegiance interfered with their duties to the confederated 
nation of which they really formed a part. Yet a revolu- 
tionary movement in 1832 was suppressed by the Federal 
troops ; and it was not before 1848 that the existing 
republican constitution was finally adopted. The author 
of the Memoir explains at length the practical inconvenience 
of the former system, and he states that, since the revolu- 
tion, no other part of Switzerland has progressed so rapidly, 
both in prosperity and in administration. It might 
perhaps be objected that he overloads his case with argu- 
ments which, however sound, will be rejected as irrelevant 
by the advocates of legitimacy. The Prussian claims, as 
well as the pretexts for interference on the part of the Great 
Powers, are exclusively founded on the Treaty of Vienna, for 
the anterior title of the House of BranpensureG had been 
effectually extinguished in 1807. py mms by 
which the Principality was resumed, actually alleges in its 
preamble the necessity of rectifying the provisions of Tilsit, 
which in no way concerned the affairs of Neufchitel. 

By the Federal law, the Swiss Diet is precluded from 
interfering in constitutional changes within the limits of the 
Cantons. By the Act of Union, the resident Government of 
Neufchatel is exclusively ty re by the Diet ; and it may 
be plausibly argued that the de facto lic is entitled to 
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talde thé place of thé former! Principality.» Te is safér, how: 


ever, to rest’ the defence’ of ‘the “existing system the 


general practice of Europe.’ Tt waé the ‘object! of the treaties 


of Vienna, not to ‘omen particular forms of Government, 
but to regulate the balance ‘of! power ‘and distribution | 
of territory among. the different, Exiropean’ States, Franes, 
Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland itself, have reiiodelled 
constitutions, and in ‘Instandés Changed theié ruling 


dynasties, since! 181% in’ every’ itistance ‘the ‘actual 
Government has béen admitted to its place ’in'the family 
uations. “The amalgamation ‘of the Kingdom of Polanil with | 
the Russian Empire, and ‘the stppréssion of the’ Republic of 
Cracow, were distinct! violations of conventions to 
the Treaty of Vienna ; and the separation of Belgium from| 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands was a formal recognition off 
the necessity by which the public Jay pf Europe is from time 
to time modified in accordance with facts. 


is Witficitt “to what "tive 
motive for Tits Grove 


tin t 
uestion of Névfchitel bY the Protécok 6f | 
thid document the fodr Gréat Powers reed thie King of 


~Phussra’s title, in consideration, of his abstain 


flom enforcing it’ hy arms have en'nototiows to the 
assembled plénipotentijries that thé consideration Was wholly 
fictitious, “Phere was'nd of Prtissiat expeditidn 
Switzerland ‘in 1852, ‘the: of dw 


yerbally menaced on thé authority'oP' the Lotidén Protocol, 


- but Switzerland will unanimously defy the metiaed of 
intervention, and, in the iinprobabllé ‘event 
would be well able ¢ 
The author lof ‘the Swiss’ Memoir’ proposes -a' question, 


"serious and friendly ont the part’ of the! Great 
Ge oléss lreinarkable sather nothedattetythere 

étachéd from the Confedération;’' 
the profit will not accrue to Prussia,’ "There is still greater’ 


Great Britain had never tindértakén ‘td gudtrdntes theipossés- 
sion of the Principality’; and the maii putpose of the Treaty 


of Vienna was far moré effecttially’ arried' by'the ‘absolute 


incorporation of ‘the prévinee’ in’ the ‘territory’ of the Swiss 
Confederation. The formal dedlatation ‘of thé! Great Powers 
serves as an excuse for the Prussian demand, that the Royal- 
ist insurgents of last Septéeniber shall! not be! brought ‘to 


trial. It is the interest of ‘all ‘established’ Govertiments ‘to | 


countenance ‘the forcible ‘suppression’ of’ ‘armed’ rebellion ; 


but the King of Prussra, passing the de etd Govern-- 


ment, preposterously assumes that Count Pourranes and his 


associates were diity by Tisiiig ‘for the’ rights: 
of their legitimate Prince. Tf" 


evifchatel alone were! con- 
cerned, resistance to'the' royal demand’ would be impossible ; 
foreign. 
‘of’ an invasion, it 

which ought to be answered before any ‘hostile step’ is taken. 


If Neufchitel were restored ‘to the sovereignty of the former 


Prince, by what means is ‘his authority henceforward to be: 
maintained? The pédple of the’ Carton’ are unani-' 
mously opposed to the dominion ‘ofa! foreigner: ani their | 
neighbours of the Confedera on wotld only scknowledge it: 
compulsion, A’ garrison ‘therefore ‘be maintained: 


in the capital, and unless the troops ‘are tobe at’ the’ mercy 


of those whom they are employed to coerce, means must be 
provided for sending them stores and relief. But Neufchatel’ 
is shut in on three sides by the territory of the Confederation, , 
- and on the fourth by France,’ Switzerland “will ‘assuredly 


not permit the transit of a man or ofa musket 5 and even the 
King of Prussia will scarcely demand of His Imperial ally at 
the 

slopes of the ‘Jura. ‘few “years” back, ‘the’ 
an appeal military spivit 
sion in whi their patriotic feelings were deeply interested,’ 
and the summons was ‘answered’ 'by 

rous arniy, ready for the struggle'} but Prussians ‘had’ 
studied the Royal ¢haracter ghid’ that thé only wished 
for tivo" hundred’ thotisind Witnesses ‘to''see that Wothin 
was ‘to’ Be done.” A’short’ add’ ‘from’ 
Warsaw put an endl’ the military of Potsdam? A’ 


‘made 


Powers will now, perhaps, produce a similat’ effect: 
If Neufchatel is forcibly 


military Power on the spot, with a natural ‘frontier every: 
where ready to be attained, beyorid thé existing lisits’ ‘The 


eagles would have but a short ‘flight from the banks’ of the’ 


Doubs to the Lake of Neufchitel’ We’ still hope, “not- 
withstanding the unfriendly and’ ména¢ing 'tond which we 
regret to see employed bythe Moniteur, that the good faith and 
moderation of the French Government may’ respect Swiss 
neutrality ; but’ disputes’ tight “arise” with “Pitissia which 


required ‘the ‘posséssion “Of” ‘thaterial’ ‘guabaiited! the") Petsiad’ Govermuent tot 


Treaty of Vienua'is'to trammel thé ‘action’ of” indepen 
dent nations, it would at least be consistent to remember the’ 


| {so promincatly 


levies’ a perpetyal military road along ‘the western’ 
‘his ‘subjects an’ 


tind ‘ umes" 


policy::of the statesmenrby whem ib was The 
Prussian. wholly the,.dispate, 
The: bestis friends. of ‘the; Kane « will, be. whe snost 
strenuously dissuade’ hit fromentering.on contest an which 
jastice and. convenience, and even force, the side, pf 
yiiliseod to a8 28 


AN HO} PROCLAIM ATE 


to 

\HE war with Persia has now: commenced, jand, the [last 
Gmail from India:has brought! ws the cpubilic declaration 
lof hostilities. On November, ithe, 
Gextkat/ of India jissuled setting 
férth< that lie had from 
Government to diredt the disse a:‘Britiah favee:for 
service Persian’Gulfiasd thet deemed 
hit proper to mek: known-the:{rdasons whiehihad aendensd 
is Whatever adiectationco f 
pdtaded these 
4odvernmest had seat 
{tite thé Persia Gulf becansti the shasdnid wide 
unduccesafwly exartell we 
thave don tolresort to Such; in 
‘aro! the “reasons 
‘now! ‘befors:lusy states: drove ven; Indrevim details) aad 
‘as tlie docnment: is, tematkable ane, we 
‘ghallido well-to eXaniine if. od [ade dtist to dosord 

‘Im the firstplace;!it seté forth, plainly and 
thatthe arinament, lias been- despatched: fori in» dhe 
Persian Gulf “ under instiuctions) from: the; British Gevenn- 
ment.” There can: henceforth no mystification this 
‘point nd! confusiom of putting wofothe 
saddle ‘onthe: wrong East «India ;Company 
is thus /deptived: ofall share eithersin the glory oivin the dis- 
(gracesof the expedition-; /those ;verapions, public, writers 
‘whoate wont'te impute talthe Company. theitasting of: wars 
of whielv it sy holly ignorant: at the! santset,iand, against 
ifwhichy ata later btage,’ Hi protested, awill shave nojep- 
portunity of declaiming agathst the authorities of Leadenliall- 
| street for wasting .the ,reyenues, of country,.in, ypjust 


this naturally suggests’ the question Wha -réventes 
will, be-expended. on, the present baling 
been declared; by ptiblic proclamation, to be the work:of. the 


ublie pr 
| ‘the’ Bast be 


equitably...compelled; to, Pay, ithe -expenses,1. We . may, fairly 


assume that; the ‘Court’ of Di ‘with: the :exeeption) of 
that ‘small ‘section “Of Ad’ the ‘Secret “Comittee, 
-knowsino-more: of the, eauses.or circumstances of the. con- 
‘flict’ than the’ geteral The war} ‘for’ better 


is the act of the Foreign Office’ Ought" rénijes of 
‘India, then, to The. to 
this Would seem to, be plain. first ‘unquestionably 
appears that the expenses of a, contest 
advisers of the Crown ouglit to be! borne:exclusively-by. the 
| Imperial Consideration, 
doubt may arise whether, a, taken, for. the, defence 
‘of India ‘is not “fairly chargeable! upon the finances of that 
country. A compromise, or division, of the findtidiiil‘re- 
Spditstbility is thas’ wt jahid wei shalii wot, thérefore, 
‘be surprised if the "Mi nixters propose to: Parliantent to:bliarge 
‘the treastiry With’ oneshdl? 6f this Uxpénbed ofits ex- 


‘pedition, leaving’ the vothet half<tp be defrayed by the:East 


war is ‘atmouncell to! the! the. Galodttspro- 
amation Novemberh1j2 1856, with 
‘the! of October thé! difference is 


were 'two paragraphs, 'whiell) might take 
their place it the Caloutta:proclamgtion inithe Simlah 
matiifesto; they’ ‘appear as mete ‘lepisedes, a 
‘quantity of mutter ‘conéerning the ‘offéneed lofoDosp:Ma- 
atid 'the claims of Soosah-dow Moot, So 
“fat as the veader caw of) thi 
ment—whicli was perhaps the most deppetatel} Btate 
paper ever’ given to the world-tho an- 
nounced that’ Dosr Was to! be deposed atid 
SoosaH to be seated on the throne oft#efglhiitan; Becdusg the 
comméenoedsh of 
‘injury’ aid! insult ‘to the officers!6f her! axissibn in 
the’Petsian’ territory, but: had afforded 
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theaged ini ‘désigns Whollylat variance with the principiles | 
arid objects ‘of its alliance with Great The: reader | 
Gf 18 38) ‘after this wed: by! anothiery | 
"the under! which! Great Britain: was | 

ated of reyatiing’ the wdvadce: of the: Persian arms | 
Afghanistan as an act of hostility towards herself++natmrally | 
looked for some exposition of the retributive measures which 


were to be adopted the planting es ; but, instead 


of menacing with ¢ of Persta, who) 
othe omanifesto: firodeeded, to 


that Dosr as te keep 

“Peesians Oout!of Hévaty durselves, swas) to pnnislied 
lobs of his ‘dominions. |) the! present. Proela-| 
isabdthing: so: -illdgica}. in |,formj jor 
igkamtly dnjustliw public: are informed, that, 
h (offehded) Peusia {is ‘punished, ...'Lhere 
inteubidn of a of any, yi- 
There is no iA fol/an seape-goat to be dviven 
oinds the wilderness; beavingthe sins. of the; real aggressors. 
[IWe! bret simply told. that the: :“eonduet 
‘ofthe! Persians hak by, hér 
o Gov byn brent ito! conktitute ah of hostility against 
(Great ‘Britain 5?) ahd that, reparntidn ‘having. bean ddught 
owithout beedme incumbent! ot the, British 
téo:tike:s measures iby: whieh: the: “Persian | 
oGoventmedt slidll be that sdleom engagements 
entered ihtowith Great Brithimicannot be violated with im: 
byawhieh ntees against contifuons 
breach of faith shall be secured.’}: continues 
Prdelanation; foree (had been) directed» tio assenible,” | 
isp at) teyenbs, sotheslbgic»in: this—the,, 
nis! not Variutice with thie: preniises.”: asiersT | 
aid? these premises, ‘The’ offence 
ittett Persian ino daying siege ito, Herat. sisiode- 
Sie with Petsiam Minister at the | 
185 Wer myst waitfer the ir - 
etbling pf Parliarient todearw ‘the’ precise: terms of this, Con- 
bat; tive! méeantrhile, we aiay gather the|substance 
so far at least) as regards the Herat iquestion——from 
follow ing: Aintthe: Proclamation:itsdf |; 
Herat on any account, unless foreign troops-+that ‘is;:trbops from; thé) diret- 
ition pf Cabul or Kagdahas, of other, foreign, country —should inyade Herat. 
n the event of troo ing Sent, the Pefsian,Goverpment engaged that the 
sould not enter ‘ity of Herat) and tliat) the retarn of it 
r the internal of whethor “in taking possession, or 
to onempyjagx or adsumingsthe woreraigtty} or except in so far as | 
ge gxisted>bet ween, the two, parties during lifoame of the 


4 


on » demand! for,'} { ng tne, 
$40 that in sits own pt} 
-or odd Yo Moieivib 10 A | af 
Now, tit: that, this. time, the of, 
og 1 Mabul-+awhe,i with cother, Baruksye, presumey, 
jeniinade nd td possess 
urged by the Persian Government that the Amgemhas, ars 
qitupon Oandahdvi (Gardahan, however, is not Herat, though it is, 
ohe Qabul;to: Herat; and the, question,‘ What, 
d}i mext4?; aust ave answered, by the disturbed, imaginay 
2\ fof, thé: Persians in) a snperfiuonsly alarming manner, , 
o19 Buty whatever: might,-be the ajpreheusious of the Court! of 
odo Perbias thes movements of: tlie: Barukzye Sirdars,, in, Afgha-, 
isl mista furnished just! cause fora) violation of the con-, 
wenbion with Great, Britain, which, contemplated the, octu-, 
pation of Hevatias a! ground for British, interference 
Made sont of pravision against the oecupation of Conda har 
sth Gabnd Aatgnn, of by any ene else, The consolidation, 
019 Afghan; 
Rersiaagbut Dost. 


AHOMED( has assuredly, a, far he ight 


it {for himself than, we had to attempt. it on the |. is one of mere, repose.. 


to have,.ne doubt, therefore,'on a review ofthe, cireum- 


lastly) ther Persian! Government engazhd to retinquish all protension | the fact ; and, the 


himself, of. Herat. Bat. it! ig | and 


ire ander’ one, ruler -may_ be; distasteful to,| the detai 


| the . very, worst, and most useless aspect of a pub 


poli¢y, has. dictated,, an, still dictates, the necessity of pre- 
venting the frontier-town, Herat. from falling into the 
hands of the Persians, We believe, that the present move- 
ment will, plish this, aud than this. The Court of 
is asi as, it is false. It neyer yet heen 
taught to. the, power of, England, There are, but two 
of establishing jan influence, in Persia—the, one by 
making ourselves, trusted, the other by making ourselves 
feared. have failed. ta accomplish. the former—it re- 
mains, thexefore, for us to attempt the latter, We have 
ddreasly, beam top Jong: trifled, with by that faithless Power, ; 
sand | the interests dignity, of the, British Govern- 
anant,alike reqnixe that this trifling shall. ccase,.. 


QELW.YN yet surviyes.,, A hanging-day is still a holiday ; 
S byt, the in which. pf, the 
seoundrel, Mariry’s execution are told) by the gentlemen 
of tha press proves that, while the tine British taste for horrors 
dg mot worn qut, it, exhibits itself, after a charac- 
teristic, fashion... Not that the, taste is peculiarly British ; for 
parties, of fine. ladies,.were ,made, less than a century ago, 
to,se, torn. in<pieces by horses, in, the middle of 
Paris. The; Place, de. Gréve has, bad. more fashionable 
(¥isitors than, the, Old Bak but, what is, characteristic of 
-Athe, present, taste, for (ourselves, is 
businesslike. character,,... This), is. finely, bronght out in the 
maxrative of; which, with some unim- 
-portant,though eurious differences, was furnished to the British 
by; the; London, papers; "Puesday The 
jartigle is not;unworthy of study, whether in its moral or in its 
literary, aspects, Inthe latter, it 4s a curiosity, It is writ- 
jten. clearly. hy)a; gaptleman iguiltless of, grammar, although, 
with considerable; shrew: he has hit the popular taste. 
‘Le be thoroughlyappreciated, it must be studiedsin ori- 
ginal shape,as at appears. in, the Morning Post, with all its 
episodes, aud its bold, byt; life-like, innevations on syntax. 
‘Phe, dimen, witha, disregard of the, author's style, has 
his; characteristic ;idioms, and retrenched some of 
the telling points ;, but even in, the. balder recension, much 


of the ,spixit, and. purpose of the ,~writer is retained, and 


all newspaper readers must,admit that, though a yulgar and 


without.a certain cleverness. Anyhow, like most of these 
occasional authors, he hits the popular feeling. As regards exe- 
 cutions,thatfeeling wesuspect to be somewhatvagueand colour- 
Jess. ; Perhaps the public, as in many other things, does not 
mucgh,regard prineiples in public executions, It simply accepts 
onday morning is treated as a 
mere fact,in a cool, qniet, business-like, unimpassioned way. 
This.is the aspect, which, presented itself to the historian 


on} Hnfeeling of Martey’s death is not 


sainétitne-stipulated that; doxlong ad there should be sinter, whose narrative of the last hours of MARLEY we propose to 


examipe and is, we think, characteristic of the general 
not very high-co not partieularly dramatic, but simply 
business-like, The "ine, practical character comes 
out init, appears.on the scaffold neither as a hero, 
| not asa martyr, and anything 


watever part of Hritish Government examine ;, and it think, characteristic of the general 
RAN Porch On thio Taam estimate of pil executions —nok very thrilling, 


murderer, meeting his deserts,, The annalist 
does, not reproduce the death scene of Socrates, nor is he 
contributing, 'to,the Acta, Sanctorum, Mr, is not, 
.28, in, the Calvinist trots, already anticipating the raptures 
and: gestasies of acceptance ; nor is the gallows-tree surveyed 
the, fierce, vindictive, mocking spirit, of the “ London 
| Scoundrel.” , it is dull, solid, common-place, unimpassioned, 
and matter-of-fact——rather a domestie scene, without.romance 
or, pathos; dignity, or sympathy, feeling or principle, , The 
writer's aim, is to;diyest an execution of all its terrors, and 
our complaint, is that he has a Tee 
hold it to he; a great misfortune the 
execution of a murderer comes to be regarded in this cold, 
| heartless Las "And that it is so, regarded and so accepted 
clear, because the-story is so narrated,, _Newspaper histo- 
rians, even of the lowest rank, must, more or less, reflect the 
general popular sentiment. There is a general interest in 

; os of an execution ; but the interest is passionless 


This is to be regretted ; for, perbape 
ic exe- 
cution is to treat it as an ordinary affair, and to deprive it of its 


and cool, and meet this feeling, the picture 


ai cout..of which ithe war has arisen, that, there, 
dass delle ane; convineed: alag- 


pere.is | wholesome hortor, We are far from taking that, cruel and 
> that. s0 of 


ust;.eatimate.of the sacredness of human life, which de- 
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clines to hang a fellow like Mariey. Government owes a 
debt of protection to society ; and the contract cannot be 
performed unless punishments are heavy. For the blackest 
crimes the heaviest punishment is due. Were it possible to 
devise a juster punishment for murder than death, we should 
willingly inflict it, We retain and justify capital punishment 
because it is a punishment—because it is retaliatory and vin- 
dictive. But it must be seen tobesuch. The offender must 
be treated as a criminal—not with cruelty, nor with torture 
—with all humanity, but with justice. We do not want either 
the dramatic, or the heroic, or the maudlin religious element 
to pervade the press-room and the scaffold. But, as far as 
we can understand, with all ies concerned, from Sheriff 
Mecui down to Catcrart, the object now seems to be to 
strip the scaffold of its horrors, and to make a man going to 
be hanged feel about as much as we all of us feel in the 
dentist’s waiting-room. Be a public execution what it may, 
it can never be defended if it has no more interest or purpose 
—if it means no more and no less—than the household aspect 
of an ordinary day’s work. Does the narrative contained in 
last Tuesday's papers rise above this level? Did not every- 
body, according to the annalist, seem to do his best to bring 
the whole affair down to its most prosaic, unexpressive, and 
insignificant aspect 3 

As to Margy, we suppose the key-note of this narrative 
is taken from his actual demeanour. He is described as 
neither hardened nor penitent. He is “cool and collected, 
without the slightest trepidation, and with an entire absence 
of bravado.” This is evidently the narrator’s ideal of a man 
going to be hanged. He clearly relishes it, and expands 
it, accordingly, with proper illustration. His taste revolts 
equally from fanaticism and insensibility. Maruey, who 
“appears”—the historian will not pledge himself to the 
fact —“to have entirely neglected his religious duties 
previous to the commission of the offence” (mark the 
euphemism for beating in poor Copr’s brains) has, “since 
his conviction, paid great attention to the spiritual conso- 
lation afforded to him by the Rev. Mr. Davis ; and without 
making any e or outward show of religion, it was the 
opinion of all about him that he was really impressed with 
due religious notions, and that he felt deeply the enormity of 
the crime, and looked for pardon.” We cannot go on with 
this wretched misuse of religious phrases ; but the upshot of 
the matter is, that Maruey very nicely hit the decorous 
medium. He seems to have caught the philosophic ideal, 
and fulfilled that noble mean which places virtue in the 
equilibrium of opposite and deflecting vices. The “due 
religious notions” are afterwards explained as those of “a 
calm, determined man, fully impressed with the conviction 
that, never having had the slightest expectation of escaping 
punishment, he had looked forward to it as an inevitable 
result.” Hence the “complete abstraction of the convict,” 
his “calm, firm demeanour, without the least emotion.” 
Neither the procession nor the gallows “seemed to have the 
least effect upon him.” His “ carriage was jaunty”—his reco- 
gnition of his official friends, the sheriffs and turnkeys, 
familiar and easy. Nor was this the violent and sudden 
tension of the string, He “partook of some tea, and bread 
and butter,” and “ resumed his devotional exercises,” just as 
was his wont ; and as the reporter, corrected in the Zimes, 
has it, he “slept tolerably sound a considerable portion of 
the night.” Nothing disturbed his equanimity. He neither 
resisted like BousFrEtp, nor swaggered like THistLEwoon, 
nor “died dunghill” like a poor wretch a year or two ago. 
Like King Cuaruzs, this ruffian, of whom it is fondly re- 
corded that he was “six feet high, and a fine young man in 


appearance” — 

Not even the new system of pinioning takes him by sur- 

prise ; and though we find that, in the graceful language of 

the reporter, “an apparently somewhat elaborate and com- 

a7 collection of straps are substituted” for the old cords, 
. Marzey accepts the innovation as rather a compliment 

than otherwise, and “assists at his own toilet.” 

Indeed the whole scene is uniform. The officials and 
authorities exerted themselves, with elaborate ingenuity, to 
carry on the domestic aspect of the thing, and to place Mr. 
Manugy at his ease, If there was anything like awkward- 
ness or restraint in the case, we have all of us witnessed worse 
in the fatal half-hour before dinner. Mr. Mecu1, who must 
be troubled with a constitutional incapacity to retain his small 
talk, ventured upon the silly, not to say profane conven- 
tionalisms,“I hope you are prepared,” and “I hope you have 


made your peace with God”’—to which, after Manuey’s, 
assenting and easy reply, “Perfectly prepared, Sir,” the worthy | 
Sheriff went off to his friend’s visiting list, and, for aught we. 
know, discussed the weather, the cattle show, or the Paris) 
Conferences. After some well-timed, but rather superfluous, 
offers of service—which seem to have been declined with great, 
good taste and self-possession by Marxey, who met theSheriff’s | 
politeness with remarkable aplomb-—the Rev. Mr. Davis, by: 
way of increasing the easy and domestic attitude of the parting, 
which by this time was running along the social groove at .a: 
very smooth pace, observed that Martey had commissioned; 
him to state “that he had no complaints whatever to make: 
either as to the verdict of the jury or any other matter.” . 
After this thoughtful and considerate observation, all parties, 
like Mr. Swiveller, having “ struck an attitude,” and, esta- 
blished relations of the most perfect good understanding and. 
mutual kindliness, forgiving and forgiven, “Ca the- 
executioner, was introduced.” Introduced is a fine stroke, 
of genius, which the Morning Post characteristically retains, | 
but which the Zimes is unfeeling enough to exchange for 
“was brought in,” to the entire destruction of the whole spirit: 
of the scene, No doubt Mr. Caucrarr was announced. byi 
the Sheriff's footman, and we can quite imagine Mr. Mecur 
himself doing the honours—Mr, Maruey, Mr. Caucrart 
Mr. Catorart, Mr. Martey. Quite a contestiof politeness. 
follows in the strapping matter. The gentlemen—though, 
this trait is only produced in the Herald—are funny about 
a “ first-rate fit.” In a conversational lull, the like of which! 
ocours in the best circles, Mr. Mecut again makes talk. By. 
way of interesting all parties, he fires a shot, after the manner 
of genteel society, at a neutral subject, and with great kind- 
ness goes into the history of the house of Catcrart, which it, 
seems is an Essex stock. Mr. Mecut asks “ whether his, 
Cauorarr’s, mother was still living”’—to which he. replies,. 
“No, sir, rest her soul! she is in thechurchyard.” This, ob- 
servation—the delicacy of which, and its refined allusion to 
their mutual friend Mr. Maguey, are in the very highest; 
style of good breeding on Mr. Catcrart’s part—betrays, how-. 
ever, we regret to say, by its apparent sanction of prayers. 
for the dead, a theological bias which (and we commend this. 
matter to the Record) looks very much as if Romanizing and 
Tractarian influences were at work on this respectable func-, 
tionary. We do not choose to pursue the details further ; 
but even “when it became necessary to steady the culprits 
legs,” everything that a friendly and compassionate feeling 
could suggest seems to have been done in the kindest way, 
And this is reciprocal ; for the reporter seems to hint that) 
MaRLEY was so considerate as even to cut his death-struggle, 
short for the express purpose of saving Mr. Cancrart trouble, 
All this is to our minds unspeakably disgusting. Thisi 
easy, familiar, domestic aspect of the gallows—this. polite-; 
ness on the scaffold—this mixture of etiquette and strangu-, 
lation, strapping and small-talk—is the very worst way in| 
which so terrible an event as a public execution can be brought, 
before the public. If it is all true, which we very much 
doubt, the scoundrel’s “calm, firm demeanour” was only inso-. 
lent, brutal apathy. He went to the death which he richly; 
deserved, not with the calm determination of a penitent, but, 
with the stupid insensibility of the beasts that perish. This. 
is the lesson which last Monday teaches. ; 00 


i 


BALLOT AND THE BERKELEIAN PHILOSOPHY. | |’ 


ify 
has divided the human race—to parody a saying, 
invented with a different application-—into men, women, ; 
and Berxrieys. Certainly the house is as marked as wag; 
any in Hellenic fable. In every member, of it something, 
very odd is noticeable. In fraternal electioneering quarrels, 
in respect for public opinion, in thrashing. booksellers for, 
anonymous writing, or in advocating anonymous voting, 9; 
BERKELEY is, somehow or other, always before the world., 
The extant BERKELEY craze appears-in the of Mr,; 
Henry BERKELEY, who represents the city of Bristol, and,, 
because the part chances to be disengaged, the annual cham,, 
pionship of the Ballot. We are almost tempted to wish the, 
experiment of the Ballot tried on the House of Berkeney. 
Would the member for Bristol accept this. crucial test; 
We should be quite certain of the desirableness of adopting; 
the principle if it excluded the BERKELEY quaternion, The 
Ballot is to guarantee perfect security for every voter to, 
record his real and unbiassed sentiments. Try it, then, like, 
the guillotine, on its advocate—begin with the BeRKELEys., 
We hold it to be a truth prior to. and above all proof, that; 
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no BerKkiey ever could or would secure the confidence—. 
the real uninfluenced good opinion—of any intelligent body 
of eleetors, could they but register their real opinions. The 
Ballot, therefore, if it be all that Mr. Henry Berxeney. 
vouchés it: to be, would certainly ostracize him from Bristol, 
aéwell ‘asthe Admiral. from Gloucester, the General from 
Devonport,’ ‘and: the Captain from Cheltenham—assuming, 
at least, that: the electors of these boroughs merit half. the, 
good things whieh ‘are periodically said of and to them by. 
their representatives, Such a consummation would certainly 
recommend the'scheme. Will its advocate stand this prac- 
tical issue? By so doing he would establish the principle, 
and we would accept the Ballot, or any other desperate 
nestrum, so that we were relieved from the BERKELEYS. 
kt present adispute:is going on between Mr. BERKELEY 
ahd: the Simes' newspaper. It began in ‘consequence of a 
spéécli of Mr: H. Berxe.ey atthe Colston dinner at Bristol 
in the autumn ; and it/has been carried on. because the Times 
had ‘nothing’ better-and it certainly’ could have nothing 
wotse++to fill its columns with. In the way of argument, 
the less said as'td the merits of either disputant, the better. 
It‘is'a mere 'rough/and tumble—a seufile in which there is a 
vast ‘deal |more barking than biting; but it. has ended in 
something in which others are ¢oncerned besides the immediate 
disputants, | The last outbreak was in consequence of a publi 
meeting in'the immaculate and creditable borough of Green- 
Wich}: at which'a vote by a large majority in favour of the 
Ballot’ was taken; ..Whiy the Ballot. should be wanted in a 
constituency of which some voters have invited the candidate- 
ship ‘of: Lieut-Ool) Siz1enH, we cannot conceive, We are 
surpriséd-no, are. not surprised—that it did not oceur 
to Mr.'Berxenny’ that the Greenwich vote, being an open 
one; ‘prove ‘nothing.'/ Is! not -his postulate that open 
voting must,‘ from the necessity of the case, be influenced, 
cowardly, and venal?) If.so, what is the value of the Green- 
wich testimony and majority According to Mx, 
the only vote tobe depended upon is a secret one ; and upon 
his own principies he can never bé sure that public opinion 
is‘ legitimately ‘expressed on this question, until the vote 
the expediency of Ballot is itself taken by Ballot. 
After the Greenwich meeting, Mr. Berketey took up his 
parable, in ‘reply to a sufficiently common-place article in the 
Times in favour of publicity as a'safeguard to political freedom. 
Mi. BerKetry's answer bore in its front the preliminary 
objection that: no honest defence of publicity could emanate 
frony an ‘anonymous writer. Who drives fat: oxen must 
himself be fat ;” and it would have been equally logical had 
the Zimes'replied that every advocate of secret voting ought 
to write anonymously, and, therefore, that the letter signed 
H. 'Berkeney must be mere moonshine. But this was not 
the answer of the Zimes, which: contented itself with show-. 
ing-that once a year was enough, and too much, of Mr. H. 
Berkewry and +his crotchet.. Upon this Mr. BerkE.ey re- 
joined with a violent. personal attack upon a gentleman 
whom he assumed to have been the writer in the Zimes, 
saluting him as “an Australian dingo.” We must say that 
this is'a little too much, even from a member of the House 
of Berneney, » Public opinion has not expressed itself very 
stroagly ‘about Lord FirzHarpmce’s alleged interference with 
certain clerical appointments—even the highest—in the 
diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. As yet, Lord Frrz- 
HARDINGE's ostentatious patronage of Dean Crose has not 
elicite than. pity for the clergyman who is honoured 
of vocate ‘of! the Ballot attacking anonymous journalisn 
is‘ant‘insult'to common sense and propriety which can orl 
be'¢ccouhted for by the fact that the assailant is a BERKELEY.: 
I¢'is'pretty Faxny’s way. ‘The fate of the late Mr: (Fraser: 
présent ‘stands! a ‘solitary’ and ‘too powerful argument: 
against anonynions writing. And we have not forgotten that: 
it was urged BerkeLuy. ‘Is it to be repeated? Secret 
voting to' defend’ the: voter's conscienee—open bludgeoning’ 
to oei¢e the ‘auonymous writer. Secret writing must neces- 
satily be! dishonest; and is to be ibed.' Secret voting’ 
mnvist ‘be enforced, because it is the only refuge of the honest 
‘We ere’ dbliged to! Mr. Berxetey for this little hint about 
thé requisite accompaniments of the Ballot. It seems, then, 
that' secret voting will not work side by side with anonymous 
journalism. ‘If we accept the one, we must give up the other. 
In thesame letter in which Mr. Berketey advocates the 
one, he reprobatées the other ; and probably he is right. At 
any ‘tate, 'the system works in its completeness in a neigh- 


fidently appeals, thinks that 


markably scanty. In all his instances of the success of Ballot, 
we observe that his references to France are reluctant and 
cautious. And yet it is a fact that, in the only two countries 
in which Ballot is at work, it fails. In the United States, 
the form of the thing survives ; but its essence—concealment: 
—is abandoned. In France, both form and essence—the box 


and the. secrecy-—are in full work, and the result is despotism 


and the abolition, of the freedom of the press, In other 
words, where there is political freedom the Ballot is super-. 
fluous—where there might be liberty, it is an instrument of 
tyranny. 
But let us pursue the state of Mr. Berxketry’s mind on. 
the subject of political security and secrecy. He is opposed 
to anonymous journalism, If you write anonymously, at the 
best you are an “ English cur”—at the worst, an “ Australian 
dingo,” Failing, these topics of persuasion, the House of 
BerKELzyY falls back upon the argumentum baculinum ; and, 
as in the Fraser case, double-thongs one whom it only suspects 
of writing his real and conscientious opinions. Here, then, 
secrecy is so great.a social evil, that it can only be kept in 
check by the horsewhip. Once let a man be shrouded by 
the anonymous, and you can only keep him honest by the, 
fear of a thrashing. A BerxKeELey supplies us at once with 
the theory and with the security against its abuse. Pro- 
bably the English mind, to which Mr. BerKELey so con- 
ld can be bought too dear, 
and that.even Ballot would be expensive if violence and. 
intimidation are, the, wnayoidable correctives of secrecy. 
Surely if the secret, voter has a right to a moral security 
against, a landlord’s intimidation, the trembling journalist. 
has a right to the same ug of anonymousness against a 
a BerKeLgy’s/fist.,, Perhaps Mr. Berxexey will say that he, 
individually, did not assault Mr, Buthehas personally 
insulted one whom he believes to have written in the Z'imes ; 
and, in.a moral point of view, his assault on this gentleman 
is just. as unworthy as that. which was, committed on the’ 
publisher in Regent-street some twenty years ago. r 
Mr. BerxE.ey is pathetic in adyocating the rights of those, 
timid farmers and quaking tradesmen who need protection 
in giving a vote; but he cannot conceive the necessity of 
securing the personal safety of writers in giving their opinion 
of himself and his political doctrines. He is indignant, 
at the “ privacy of the Z'imes’ editorial Ballot-box.” If you, 
are a man, out with your name—sigu your article—let us see. 
whether you are a British bulldog, or an Australian dingo, 
Exactly so—if publicity is the only guarantee of a man’s 
honesty, what is true of a writer is true of a voter. “Ifa 
man cannot openly vote according to his conscience, he has a__ 
right to be protected by secrecy.” By parity of reasoning, if. 
a man cannot openly write according to his conscience, he, 
has a right to be protected by the anonymous; and when 
it comes to this, that the liberty of the press is the price at’ 
which we must purchase the Ballot, we decline the transac-_ 
tion. 
A word at parting with Mr. Berxerey. In the last. 
century there was a distinguished writer named BERKELEY. 
He was a very wise man, a philosopher, a divine, and, as. 
Pope says, possessed of “ every virtue under heaven”—strong 
evidences that the member for Bristol is connected with him 
only by name. His philosophy was of a very refined and 
supersensual sort, and he is said to have denied the exist- 
ence of matter—which, by the way, he did not. The vulgar, 
and it was, a very vulgar, refutation of his theory, was to 
request, the ideal philosopher to knock his head against a 
stone wall by way of convincing himself of the existence of, 
an external world. Mr, Henry Berxe ey, like the Bisor 
‘of Croyne, is an idealist. He lives in a world of phantoms. 
Political life appears to him to be peopled with pale visions of 
oppressed voters, of coerced consciences, and of sighing 
yeomen seoretly cursing the proud man’s contumely and the, 
landlord’s. intimidation. Berxecey refutes his own. 
Berkeleyanism.. When he comes to deal with the bodiless, | 
he, too, appeals toa, very sensible confutation. For our. 
own, part, we believe in the Berxetey Bludgeon as a real 
and solid, if not logical, argument—we do not believe in, 
the Berxe.ey Ballot. 


TRIVIA. 
N the unprecedented progress of this strange metropolis— 
which, after a history of more than a thousand years, still 
grows, to use Mr. Macaulay's phrase, “as fast as a town on a 
water-privilege in Missouri"—nothing is more curious than the 
utterly lawless process of accretion by which its verions parte, 
e have 


bouring country-to which Mr. Berxetry’s allusions are re~ 


come to be united. London is like Christian teaching. 
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street upon street, terrace upon terrace—here a little and there a 
little—or to speak more exactly, almost everywhere a great deal. 
OF tlie five or six great trunk lines of railway which, within the 
last twenty-five years, have found a common centre in the capital, 
there is hardly one that has not produced a new city. To take a 
single example :—It is not more than sixteen or seventeen years 
since the church which stands near the northern end of Albion- 
street, Hyde-park, was the Ultima Thule of London in that direc- 
tion. It was surrounded by fields which were in a transition 
state from country to town, being covered with deep trenches 
just dug out to serve for the foundations of a new city. This 
church is now the centre from which no fewer than five lines of 
what advertisements call “ first-class residences” diverge, expand- 
ing at short intervals into Hyde-park, Oxford and Sussox- 
squares, and Westbourne and Gloucester-terraces. The streets 
extend from a mile and a half to two miles further, including 
crescents, villas, squares, and terraces innumerable, suited to 
the most various capacities of purse. In all this immense city, 
large enough to be the capital of many Continental States, and 
constructed almost catia to supply the wants of people more 
or less well to do in the world, we do not think there is a single 
house twenty-five years old. 

One of the oddest consequences of this state of things is to be 
found in the strange confusion of names of streets which presents 
itself to the bewildered Londoner. Every builder and every land- 
owner has done what is right in his own eyes, until the complication 
has become perfectly intolerable. The absence of invention and 
of system, of which we are sometimes accused as a nation, has 
seldom found a more curiously complete illustration. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works informs us that the following 
seventeen names of streets occur most frequently, viz. :—George 
Street, 62 times; Charles Street, 55; John Street, 45; King 
Street, 44; Queen Street, 38; Church Street, 34; New Street, 
8 ; William Street, 31; High Street, 30; Union Street, 30; 

orth Street, 28; Duke Street, 26; James Street, 25 ; York 
Street, 25; Park Place, 21; Edward Street, 20 ; and York Place 
24 times. Thus it appears that there are 571, streets in this 
metropolis designated by 17 names only. 

But this is not all. nF not only acted like a man who, 
having a large family, christens four of his seven sons George, 


and three Thomas, and four of his seven daughters Ann, and: 


three Mary—but like a family who have made it a rule to 
endow all their children with a double-barrelled patronymic. 
We never get hold of a moderately euphonious word, without 
pertains it to every possible variation on the word “street.” 
Much in the same way as Vernon and Sydney have a strange 
affinity with various less aristocratic names, the well sounding 
Belgrave and Westbourne—names which would do for the heroes 
of novels—are prefixed to innumerable terminations. Thus we have 
Westbourne Street, Westbourne ‘l'errace, Westbourne Terrace 
North, Westbourne Road, Westbourne Park, Westbourne Park 
Road, Westbourne Park Terrace, Westbourne Villas, West- 
bourne Park Villas, Westbourne Gardens, Westbourne Crescent, 
and we know not what other Westbournes, though we believe 
that in all there are about thirty-two ofthem. » Not only is this 
a reproach upon us in an esthetic point of view, but it entails 
very serious inconvenience ; for, besides the difficulty of finding 
the synonymous places, the names occasionally mislead. Almost 
all the Westbournes, for example, are situated in the extreme 
north-west, but one of them, though we cannot undertake to say 
which, lies in Belgravia. Grosvenor Square, Grosvenor’ Place, 
and Grosvenor Crescent, afford an instance of a similar disloca- 
tion. Another absurd consequence of the uniformity of names 
is to be found in their enormous intricacy. ‘There is a locality 
which rejoices in the following remarkable appellation, Melville 
Cottages, Torriano Avenue, Camden Town Villas, Camden Town. 
When one of its inhabitants sees his name written at the to 
and London at the bottom of such a conglomerate, he must fee 
like the Spanish grandee in the Elegant E 
the landlord by consenting 

With all the et ceteras of his style, 

To sleep upon a single pillow. 
Tt must, we should think, be a constant subject of wonder to an 
inhabitant of one of Melville &c. Cottages, that it only takes one 
family to live in a place with so many names. 

Many have been the schemes for introducing some kind of 
order into this chaos, and possibly, if we hada tabula rasa to 
start with, they would be feasible enough. There is the 
American plan—we believe adopted in Philadelphia—of simple 
enumeration, 24th street, 365th street, &c. But, not to speak of 
the difficulty of distinguishing the number of the street from the 
number of the house, what mortal memory, eould remember, 
or what postman could discover, an address in which a cipher 
was illegible or omitted? What would be the feelings of a 
cabman on being told to drive to 6739thstreet, No. 35,? The 
historical system looks more plausible. The streets of London 
would become a sort of school of virtue, and its. ingenuous 
youth might be preserved by the prospect of the glories of 
the first floor from the temptations of the pavement. Con- 
templating the memorials of departed virtue, they might feel— 
like popular lecturers or female novelists—that they might make 
their names sublime, and their footprints leave behind them 
on the desert sands of time; but probably the list of eminent 
men would run out before we got to the end of our street no- 
menclature, We have heard of another suggestion which, 


wtracts, who surprises- 


is compelled to keep s 


though embarrassed with various difficulties, is not, we think, 
quite unworthy of consideration. It consists of giving to 
all the streets geographical names, distributed with reference 
to their position in London. If we divided London into 
districts, like the nations of a Medigval Univeraity—as, 
for example, into the Northern, the East Anglian, the 
Fast and West Midland, the Home, the Western, the Welsh 
districts—and if, wherever a new street was to be named, we gave 
it the name of some place in the district to which it belonged, 
we should have in course of time a sort of natural eumngeaat 
of the various names. For example, Sunderland Street would be in 
the North of London ; Norwich Square, in the East ; ea Road, 
somewhere in Pentonville; Hereford Terrace, in Mary ebone ; 
Lewes. Creseent, in Southwark; Exeter Place, in Belgravia ; 
and Carsarvon Gardens, in Tyburnia. Whether there is any 
objection to the geographical distribution of local names, we are 
not aware; but the Report which we have already quoted men- 
tioned a curious objection to using the names of places at all for 
this purpose. The word “ Street,” or “ Terrace,” is often either 
left outor imperfectly written—so that a letter meant for Oxford 
Street often goes to Oxford, and one for York Place to York. 
Great as is the difliculty of naming the streets, we have con- 
trived, it seems, to increase it by some characteristically unsym- 
metrical arrangements. Different parts of a leading street have 
entirely different names, which generally apply only to one side of 
the, street at a time. ‘Thus, between its junction with the 
Edgeware-road and the Angel at Islington, the New Road has no 
less than fifty-five aliases, and only one of them applies to both 


sides-of the street. In each of these fifty-five portions there is. 


a separate system of numbers. In other streets, the numbers 
are not consecutive. Thus 245, Oxford Street ought to be No. 
253,,.and 249 and 257 are next-door neighbours. In some streets, 
the numbers go up one side and down the other; and in some, 
the, odd. and even numbers. face each other. The Committee 
recommend that,.the latter gape should be uniformly adopted 
and that the numbers should always begin at the end of the 
street, nearest, St. Paul's. They also recommend that the names 
of the streets running cast.and west should be painted black on 
a white ground, and, the names. of; those which run north and 
south, white on a-black ground, We should think, that, as in 
Paris, the same plan, might advantageously be adopted with 
respect to the numbers; and ‘if the colours were white on blue, 
and blue on white, respectively in streets to the east and south 
of St. Paul's, a glance would be enough to determine the points 
of the compass. 

There is,one valuable suggestion on the subject which is not 
mentioned in the Report, but which, some time ago, was alluded to 
in a Post-office circular, and is. now about to be carried into 
effect. It is proposed that London shall be divided into as many 
as ten distinet. districts, each, with its-separate Post-office, so that 
a. letter, from the Regent’s,Park to Belgrave Square will not 


have, ta. go, to. the General, Post-oftiee, but will despatched. 


direct, from.one place to.the other. Of course, in the addresses 
of such. letters, it will be, necessary to iusert\the name of the 


initials representing we: insert the name of 


the post-town. in: s, country letter. This would be made much 
easier, howevery if the name of the district were always painted 
up.under the name of the street. At. present, it is sometimes 
difficult, ta know whether a particular street is in Marylebone 
or Paddington, Paddington or Bayswater. 

Upon the general recommendations of the Committee we have 
only one remark. They appear to us to overrate the difliculty 
of accustoming the pubhe to.changes. When a change is once 
made, it is. surprising to see how soon it becomes just as natural 
as theistate of things which it superseded. A married woman, 
for instance, forgets her maiden name wonderfully soon. Tt ia 
said that as, much inconvenience’ was inflicted by the return from 
the Revolutionary to the Christian caleridar in France, as b 
the converse operation. We feel no doubt that, if a few well- 
calculated, systematic, and decisive changes were introduced 
into the whole nomenclature of London, the inconvenience would 
be over in a few weeks or months, while the convenience would be 
almost incalculable. 


ALNWICK-BORGHESE. 


UR architectural chiefs are now ey engaged pell-mell in 
an artistie Chevy Chase, since “the Perey out of Northum- 
berlonde” has chivalrously made his munificent restoration of 
Alnwiek Castle the public property of criticism. Let us say at 
the outset, that all parties unite to praise Mr. Salvin’s spirited 
rehabilitation of the feudal exterior.’ All join in their admira- 
tion of the intention with which the Duke is not only anxious 
to make the inside a model of artistic richness, but to train a 
school of native workmen in its behalf. But here a serious 
divergence oceurs. The Duke of Northumberland, having no 
faith in the capabilities of the medieval style for internal decora- 
tion, has Romanized—nay, ultra-Romanized; for he placed the 
work in the hands of the famous Canina, who literally died—if 
not propler, at least post hoe—at Florence, on his return from 
Alnwick. .The Institute of British Architects is divided upon 
the question. Professor Donaldson enthusiastically backs his 
deceased friend and the generous nobleman—Mr, Scott heads 
an uncompromising geen Mr. Salvin, from his position, 
ilence ; but it is abundantly clear on which 
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of the w fabrié of his taste and Jearning utterly disappear, 
acastle of enchantment; when the! barbican is crossed, in 
_ | favour of the style of another land and another age, Even those 
_carko, on -prineiple, sidé with Canina must feel for the position in 
which Mr, Salvin is d.;-and, for our own part, we 
say that side with him alike im feeling and on principle. 
vo Waerene far from wishing to commit ourselves to the extravagant 
of, Mat. Ruskin,'that is in duty bound, if he repairs 
single swindow of his house-that house being of a modern style 
Gothic forms in it: Wehave heardof a large country- 
ehotuse which has lately been) altered, by known for’ hi 
atiachwent to, .medieval architecture, from the designs of 
riin whith principal thing attended to has to 


iections, gave way to a deliberate conviction in | 
homogeneity. Aluwick isa gigamticinconsistency, tothe 
of, ene faction,ng less than (of the ether: If Mr: Seott | 
1a border tradition and Old English associa- 


ents the, 
ides are discontented, and the eclecticists are far from satisfied 
absthe incohsistent, istency with whith the mansion is outside 
completely and inside completely renaissance: 
_ WDhe:reason: of the course adopted is! the idea that;‘as we in 
ways! of living very: e the’ rough old. Northumbrian 
five) centuries: bince, the attempt to furnish their 
a manner which should reeal the’ forms which met 
mustreither end in taking the present Lord of the 
_#Castle.antiquamanly uncomfortable or illegitimately luxurious. 
_o We grant: most-dully. that, if the: guests at Alnwick were now to 
find the hospitality with which Hotspur together his party, 
results; as might ‘be ‘different. Bat ‘to ‘place 
questionon this issue ié utterly'to ignore the philosophy of 
aechitectural and decorative art. Allart, to be worth anything, 
/lives.with the lifeyand-grows with the growth, of those who tise it. 
Wihatis the-history of the-forms which Canina intended to aceli- 
_jmeasizetin, Northumberland? They are those which were origi- 
nally shaped to meet the climate, the civilization, and the religion 
Romans years ago.’ Phey-were revived 1500 yéars later, 
tommeet. the same: climate ‘and ‘the same ‘locality, but. another 
iligzation and another ‘are after another 
years, being transported toa distant land ‘and different 
anda very different civilization. Wither the ‘style must 
be an, arehmoto, it must be vitally modified 
j\-fpom its original conditions. What‘is' the true ‘course 'to take ? 
development, to developed civilization, of forms which 
in, use by the same English race, inthis same Engtish ¢li- 
make, Some centuries age. Granted’ that the of living at” 
aust! be according te the wants of the nimeteetith 
who, is merelike: the modern noblenian—Lucullus, or Percy 


Karl of Northumberland? When a classicist avers his’ artistic 
and justifies them: by a seientific’ comparison of 
orms and methods of construetion, we are anxious to listen to 
_ him, and.to.gixe his arguments ail their due weight.' It may be 
be bas reason, for his predilection. But when he proceeds 
assumption that the English gentleman is more akin to 
if ¢,old Roman, than to hig.ancestor of the same name—who ma 
for, thesame plaee which he represents in the House’ of 


d, mosaic, gilding, mural, painting, textile fabrics of costly 
patterns, ceramic ware of various hues, 


‘chased gilyer,,,wrought iron, and, molten brass, stained glass, 
aad joveling and every one of 


re, Rl art, the general principle can, mutatis mutandis, 
red,from, one special, destination to, another.) It ean 


ot hesi- 


‘and ‘with all the shortcomings of a very late and efflorescent 
style, are the fittings of the Palace of Westminster than the 
‘earlier efforts at Windsor, &c,, what may we not predicate of 
‘the next great attempt, with our enlarged experience, to give 
decorative expression, on a magnificent scale, to medimval forms ? 

We were sony to. observe that, in the spirited debate which 


Wyatt, while giving Mr. Scott well-deserved praise for the large- 
ness and progressiyeness of his views, used 8 which might 


aker intended that meaning—to establish a distinction between 
Mr. Scott and other prominent members of the medieval school 
in those respects, So far as we understand the principles of that 
school—apart from the comparative beauty of the style they 


£ | adyocate—we do not consider that they are at all deficient in the 


Prochieal desire to march with their times, On the contrary, we 
elieye they are thoroughly convinced that they will find the 
surest foundation for the new progressive style of new ive 
‘England in what was, in its day, a progressive style for England 
—then, as now, Rrogte ssivé, though at a slower rate. They may, 
or they may not, be mistaken as to the abstract purity and ty 
of the forms which they admire, but they are not necessarily more 
harrow or more. pedantic than, the men whose education is to 
imeasure the. Parthenon, and. copy the details of Palladio.. At 
all events, when they, use, the designation of medievalists, it is 
only as, a distinctive appellation, which. no more implies the 
desire, on their part, to throw away the great advantages of 
ay ater te and pla 
su an ering, ion 
‘of imperial Rome. 


T the last Meeting of this. Society, an interesting communi- 
ation was read Professor, William Thomson, F.R.S., 
On Practical. far rapid signalling by the Electric 
Telegraph. Professor Thomson has long been engaged in in- 
vestigations connected with this subject, and more particularly 
yith the Submarine Atlantic Telegraph, with which he is con- 
nected, having been regently appointed a Direetor of the Company 
organized. to carry, this extensive scheme into operation. The 
object, of his ammunication was to lay before the Society 
a telegraphic system to whieh, the author has been led by a 
series of experiments, and whieh is likely to give the same rapidity 
of utterance by a submarine one-wire cable, of ordinary lateral 
dimensions, between, Ireland and Newfoundland, as is attain 
on short. air or submarine lines by systems in actual use. : 
_. Every system of working the electric telegraph must com 
hend—1. A plan /of ing at one extremity ; 2, A plan of 
observing at thie other ; and, 3. A’ code of letter signals. These 
thyee pants of the system are explained in order—1; For long 
submarine lines; and,.2. For air, or short submarine lines. The 
author's plan for operating im the case of long submarine lines 
consists. in applying a regulated galvanic battery, to give, durin 
a limited time, a defimite variation of electric force, determine 
theory so. 4s! to fulfil the condition of | aving an electric 


Y | elfeet at the other extremity, which, after first becoming sensible, 


rises very rapidly to a maximum, and then sinks as rapidly till it 
becomes again, and.continues, insensible. The principle followed 
is that pointed out by Fourier, by which we see that; when the 
wire is left. with both ends uninsulated after any electrical opera- 
tions whatever have been performed upon it, the distribution of 
electric force through it will very speedily be redueed to a har- 


Y, | monic law, with an amplitude falling in equal proportions during 


equal intervals of time. Unless the electric operations fulfil a 
certain condition, this ulterior distribution is according to the 
simple harmonic law—viz., proportional to thesine of the distance 
from either extremity, the whole length being reckoned as 180°. 
The condition which Professor Thomson proposes to fulfil is, 
that the co-efficient of the simple harmonic train in the expression 
for the electrical force shall vanish: Then, according to Fourier, 
the distribution will very much more quickly wear into. one 
E following a double harmonic law—that is, the sine of the distance 
from-one extremity, the entire length being reckoned as 360°. 
In this state of electrification, the two halves of the wire on each 
side of its niiddle point, being symmetrically and oppositely elec- 
trified, will distharge into one another as well as into the earth at 
their remote extremities. Each will be like a single wire of half 
‘the length with the sigple harmonic distribution, and the wire 
twill, on the whole, be discharged as fast as a wire of the whole 
| length after an ordinary electrification. 
| The time and law of operations being once fixed upon, a mecha- 
hnvical contrivance of the simplesi,kind will afford the means of 
) directing a regulated galvanic battery to give signals with exact- 
hness, and to’any relative degree of position or 
‘The pr d to be employed is Helmhola’s galya- 
‘nomneter, with or‘without modification. The time of vibration 
‘of the suspended magrirt, and the efficieney of the copper damper, 
‘will be'so arranged that, during the electric pulse, the suspended 
megnet will turn from its position of equilibrium. The possi- 
‘bility of ing these conditions is obvious from the form of 
‘the curve, which has been found to represent the electric pulse. 
The observer will watch, a telescope the of a scale 
or 


reflected from ‘the ‘polished side of the magnet,, m a small 
tmirror catried by the magnet, and he note the letter or 
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number which each maximum deflection brings into the middle 
of his field of view. a 

From Weber's experiments on the electric conductivity of 
copper, and from measurements made by Professor Thomson, on 
specimens of the cable now in process of manufacture for the 
Atlantic Telegraph, he thinks it highly probable that, with an 
alphabet of twenty letters, one letter could be delivered every 
two seconds between Newfoundland and Ireland, which would 

ive, without any condensed code, six words per minute; and 
* considers that, to perform this, no higher battery than from 
150 to 200 small cells of Daniell’s (perhaps even considerably 
less) would be required. : 

The most obvious way of completing a telegraphic system 
on the plans described is to have the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet written on the scale of which the image in the 
ope mirror is observed, and to arrange thirteen positive 
and thirteen negative strengths of electric operation, which 
will give deflections itive or negative, bringing one or other 
of these letters on the reflected scale into the centre of the 
field of view. But it would be bad economy to give the simple 
signals to rare letters, and to require double or triple signals for 
double or triple combinations of frequent occurrence. Besides, 
by the plans which the author has formed, he believes that it 
will be easy to make much more than thirteen different positive, 
and thirteen different negative strengths of electric operation, 
giving unmistakeably different degrees of deflection ; and if so, 
many of the most frequent de and triple combinations, as 
well as all the twenty-six letters of the alphabet singly, might be 
made by simple signals. But it is also possible that in practice 
only three or four, or some number less than thirteen, of unmis- 
takeably different deflections, could be produced in the galva- 
nometer at one end by electric operations performed at the other 
extremity. If so, the whole twenty-six letters could not each 
have a simple signal, and double signals would have to be chosen 
for the less frequent letters. xperience must show what 
number of perfectly distinct simple signals can be made, and 
there is little doubt that it will be much more than twenty-six. 
Then it will be easy to invent a letter-code which will use 
these signals with the best economy for the language in 
which the message is to be delivered. Towards this object 
Professor Thomson has commenced collecting statistics showing 
the relative frequency with which the different simple letters 
occur in the English language, and he will soon have sufli- 
cient data to guide him in choosing the best code for a given 
number of simple signals. By adopting a triple harmonic law— 
that is to say, causing the electrical potential, or force, to vary 
along the wire in proportion to the sine of the distance from 
either end—one-third of the length of the wire being taken 
as 180°—Professor Thomson conceives that through submarine 
telegraphs 500 miles long, and air lines of greater length, it 
would be possible to greatly increase the rapidity of communi- 
cation. He also states that a rate of from fifty to sixty words 
per minute could be attained by well-arranged mechanism 
through almost any length of air line, were it not for the defects 
of insulation to which such lines are exposed. If the imper- 
fection of the insulation remained constant, or only varied slowly 
from day to day with the humidity of the atmosphere, Professor 
Thomson’s method might probably, with suitable adjustments, 
be made successful; and he thinks it possible that it may be 
found to answer for air lines of hundreds of miles in length. 
But, in a short air line, the strengths of the currents received at 
one extremity from graduated operations performed at the other, 
might suddenly, in the middle of a message, become so much 
changed as to throw all the indications into confusion, in conse- 
quence of a shower of rain or the trickling of water along a 
spider’s web. 

At the conclusion of the paper, it was announced that the 
President had appointed the following gentlemen Vice-Presidents 
for the ensuing year —Sieeiell Oe ine, the Dean of Ely, 
Dr. Miller, Sir » Bae Ross, Mr. Grove, and Admiral Smyth. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY AND DR. LIVINGSTON. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Royal Geographical Society was 
held last Monday for the purpose of receiving Dr. Living- 
ston, the English missionary, who has spent the greater part 
of the last seventeen years among the inhabitants of the vast 
and unknown tracts of Central Africa which lie far to the North 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and about the twentieth parallel of 
East longitude. It was undoubtedly a curious and interesting 
spectacle to see such a number of men, eminent in science, lite- 
rature, and geographical enterprise, assembled to welcome one 
to whom the sound of his native language has so long been strange 
that it is with evident agerto' he expresses himself in his mother 
tongue. Indeed, we should be disposed to think that Dr. 
Livingston has long since ceased to think in his vernacular 
tongue—having probably substituted for it the dialect of some 
distant tribe in Southern or Central Africa. It is difficult to 
imagine any circumstance more vividly suggestive of the tremen- 
dous loneliness and desolation of the life which Dr. Livingston 
must have led, than the fact that, when he emerged from the 
barbarism of Central Africa, and was called upon to speak Eng- 
lish once more, he found it next to impossible to make himse 
understood. A very little oceasional practice will prevent any 
man from absolutely forgetting his own language, and Dr. 


Livingston’s is one which is spoken more or less throughout that 
vast Empire upon which the sun never sets. 

It is impossible not to feel, and it would be ungenerous 
not to express, a very high admiration for the indomitable 
courage, enterprise, and self-devotion which alone could have 
sustained the traveller through all the difficulties, trials, and 
dangers of such a life. His loneliness must have been indescri- 
bably dreary—surrounded as he was, for months and — to- 
gether, by none but savages whose language he could barely 
speak, who could neither understand nor appreciate the object of 
his efforts, and whose most obstinate and deep-seated preju- 
dices it was his daily task to combat and uproot. When 
we consider that the motive which —— him to ex- 

ose himself to all the inevitable hardships and miseries—the 
bodily suffering and the mental torture—which such a life im- 
plies, was one of pure and disinterested benevolence, his character 
rises into something not far short of actual heroism; and if 
we add to this, that the man of observation and science appears 
never to have been wholly lost in the missionary—and that, by 
his labours, a vast body of useful information with regard to the 
natural features and productions, the commercial capabilities, 
and the social condition of a large portion of the African Con- 
tinent has been amassed—detraction itself must be compelled 
to avow that the compliment paid to Dr. Livingston by the 
Geographical Society was well deserved. 

Farther than this, however, we cannot go, nor can we say that 
the evening at the Society’s rooms was a very profitable or 
entertaining one. An excellent exordium from the learned pe 
sident, Sir Roderick Murchison, gave a promise of interest which 
the subsequent proceedings did not redeem. A vote of thanks 
to the Portuguese Government, proposed and seconded in two 
very commonplace speeches, gave occasion to a d address 
from the Portuguese Ambassador, inaudible to every one 
not in his immediate neighbourhood; and when some two or 
three hundred listeners had become wearied in spirit with 
standing amidst an alternation of stifling heat and chilling 
draughts—uncheered by an eloquence which they could not 
appreciate, because they could not hear it—they were called 
upon to listen, for nearly an hour, to three written commu- 


nications from Dr. Livingston, dated from various spots with 


hard names, in the interior of Africa, and describing, in the 
driest manner imaginable, the country in which he was sojourning. 
It was really wonderful how a man with such materials for graphic 
and interesting writing at hand, could have sent home any- 
thing so utterly and mage f dull as these three letters. 
Imagine a man describing, for the first time, the scenery of the 
Thames or the Mole to an audience comprising some of 
the most distinguished philosophers and travellers of his 
day, in some such style as the following, and one will have 
some idea of the reading of Dr. Livingston’s letters to 
the Royal Geographical Society :—‘‘ The river Mole, at 
this part of its course, flows between clay banks. On one 
side, the country rises to a gentle eminence, crowned by 
the residence of a neighbouring squire—on the other side, 
it is flat, and in autumn, wet. I am a bad judge of dis- 
tances, and have been known to mistake nine hundred yards 
for four hundred, but I think I am safe in assuming the 
breadth to be twenty-five or thirty yards. An old tower 
stands in a field, built by a great priest some generations age, 
whose name it still bears. A bridge of painted wood crosses the 
stream, which is navigable for small boats, but not for barges. It 
has been commonly supposed to join the Thames at such a point ; 
but, in truth, their collieunas is two miles lower, if my observa- 
tions are not very incorrect, which I have no reason to suppose 
them to be.” 

This is a very fair sample of the interest of Dr. Livingston’s 
letters. No doubt they contain much that will be useful 
to the geographer, and to the writers of gazetteers and com- 
mercial dictionaries ; but we cannot help thinking that to cecupy 
the time of a meeting like that of last Monday, in listening 
to such raw, crude,and undigested communications, was a grievous 
error, and a great injustice to their learned and exemplary author. 
It was quite right of Dr. Livingston to send these letters to the 
Geographical Society, as the proper repository for knowledge of 
that kind, when he himself was still uncertain whether he might 
ever reach England again; and we can well understand the 
weariness of body and spirit under which he must often have 
written—quite enough to account for even more utter dulness 
than the communications in question exhibited. But surely th 
should have been referred to a Committee, or put into the han. 
of some one who would have extracted the pith of the information 
they contained, and infused into the paper founded upon them 
some little of that method and life in which they were so sin- 
gularly deficient. The communications made to the public 
meetings of such bodies as the Geographical Society should be 
a upon which at least some little care and compression 

ve been exercised—not the mere rough draught of a travel- 
ler’s note-book. 

Dr. Livingston’s subsequent address to the Society was, it 
appears to us, nearly as great a mistake. He did not know where 
to begin, how to go on, or where to stop. His h was not a 
concise and carefully prepared précis of his travels and labours— 
and, indeed, how could it be such, considering the few days, if not 
hours, which had elapsed since his arrival in England? It 
was a rambling account of a few partial and isolated 
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facts which he had culled in the course of his wander- 
ings. Some of them were amusing enough in themselves, 
and many were related with a certain quaint and dry 
humour which, despite Dr. Livingston’s difficulties of language, 
seemed to show that he is by no means destitute of liveliness 
of thought or style. But the audience came away with no definite 
notion of where Dr. Livingston had been, what he had been doing, 
or, in fact, of anything - connected with his travels, except a 
few odd customs of a negro tribe “‘ somewhere in the interior,” 
who treat their women with extraordinary deference—a few 
of the natural productions of those and some other districts— 
the fact that Englishmen are known by reputation, in some 
ee where they have never been seen, as “the friends of 
the black man”—and that Dr. Livingston and his companions 
might often have been very badly off if they had not 
shown their tact and gallantry by always making friends 
with the women, with whom they stood well, and from whom 
they were sure at once of sympathy and material aid. The 
little anecdotes of the black “ladies,” compelled to carry the 
husbands they had chastised from the market-place to their 
own homes—of the warriors so completely under petticoat domi- 
nion at home that they dared not enter the huts in the absence 
of their wives—and of the hostile demonstrations suddenly put an 
end to by the excellent missionar?’s announcement that he 
belonged to the race who were “friends of the black man”— 
would go offadmirably at a May meeting, and throw the audiences 
who rejoice in Dr. Cumming into convulsions of laughter. Indeed, 
we only fear that they might prove too much for some of the faithful. 
But they are not the kind of material which ought to form the 
ye i of the communications to the Royal Geographical Society ; 

we cannot but think it was a very dubious compliment to Dr. 
Livingston to force him into a position for which he was not, and 
could not be, prepared, and in which it was hardly possible for 
him to do justice to himself. He will, of course, write a book 
about his travels. We hope that his rough memoranda will be 
much compressed, retaining as much as possible of their personal 


and scientific interest ; and then, if the story be told with the 


liveliness and quaint simplicity of which his spoken address bore 
considerable marks, the result will doubtless be a delightful as 
well as a most valuable contribution to our geographical literature. 


ANDRIA TERENTIT, 1856. 


NO E are such strong conservatives as boys, or with so good 
aright; for the prescription to which they cling is the best 
and brightest part of man. And to meet and share this feeling 
in its stronghold is a glad occasion—one which makes bright 
yours bubbles break again on the stagnant waters of middle 
ife. Such an occasion is that which draws young and old 
round the knees of some grand ancient institution. Old in 
fame, but fresh in youth, Westminster School casts a moun- 
tain shadow far down along the horizon of history; and 
the performance which the new presul—as the prologizing 
Captain termed the Dean—witnessed this week, for the first 
time officially, is one of the oldest traditions of those venerable 
walls. More than two thousand years ago, and more than two 
thousand miles away, lived a Greek comedian—somewhat later, 
and somewhat nearer, a Roman freedman, his elegant plagia- 
rist ; and the spirit of Menander, embodied anew in Terentius 
Afer, has wandered to these Western shores, and still lives, not 
in the still life of print alone, but in the fresh energy of youth- 
ful lips—still finds a shrine in the present joys of existence, re- 
freshes careworn men, and inaugurates the holiday of boys. 
Venerable indeed is the seat which genius has won. The gym- 
nasium is younger, to be sure, but only by a few centu- 
ries, than the neighbouring forum and curia, some of whose 
boldest champions and brightest ornaments have roused with 
their eloquence the echoes of the walls which nursed their boy- 
hood. This is the peculiarity of Westminster School beyond 
Eton, Harrow, or, indeed, any of its peers. Its whereabouts is 
a topography of greatness, and the loftiest associations of 
En i 5 A cleave inseparably to its walls, and are mapped 
with it in the same square mile of ground. Every se 
member of that venerable group—the Abbey, the Hall, the 
Senate-house, and the School—lends a more awful shade to the 
genius of each. Here, two centuries ago, John den first 
one in longs and shorts, first culled the bay leaf from amid 
the birchen twig, and took his earliest gradus ad Parnassum on 
the south side of the same party wall on the north side of which 
his remains re in the silent treasure-house of fame. Thither, 
when his soul had described its circle of fire—to the same rood 
of earth around which his youth had sported—his mortal frame 
same seminary has helped to people those solemn ¢ TS 0 
repose, sending forth ite youth to Tew life’s burden of greatness, 
and finally roy Ae their bones on the other side of the cloister 
— bounding the Abbey and the School, belongs equally to 
Amidst such suggestions of the pest, the oceasion of nage | 
becomes a thing of puny moment. ether the play were we 
or ill performed, the Dean and the company well or ill amused— 
even whether the ladies caught cold, or country clergymen broke 
their shins and lost their spectacles—are questions of minor sig- 
nificance. It is of no consequence though the public press damn 
with faint praise, vote the prologue tame, and the epilogue a 


bore—the actors stiff, their dresses a limp misfit, their quan- 
tities false, and their quality but mediocre. What is a single 
blighted ear amidst o herecthene of fame? The school and 
its many compeers will flourish with alwmni long after the 
critic’s pen is split up and the fountain of his ink run dry. 
We, however, write for to-day, and not for future ages, and 
will venture a few remarks on things which are. The 
Andria, then, is not the fairest field for the classic amateur. 
It is encumbered, both at beginning and end, with a narrative 
portion; and where every reading is severe and traditional, 
we cannot expect the underplay of emotion which greater his- 
trionic individuality might give. It is rather the speciosa locis 
morataque recte fabula, than one of sustained animation and 
striking situation. The first scene was certainly an exquisite 
study from the antique—the slaves and their baskets, the master 
and his confidential man, were as nearly perfect a group as we 
can hope to see. It would be unkind and unworthy to point out 
the foibles of these Athenians of the Sixth Form, or to dwell on 
the drilled points and prescriptive by-play. It is the peculiar 
happiness of this performance that the past is its sole standard 
of reference, and the laudator temporis acti se puero takes his 
full swing of depreciation without prejudice. e whole affair 
is gentlemanly, youthful, and festive, and breathes the atmosphere 
of coming holida s; and the same glad spirit of ferial mirth 
which fired the oldest dithyrambic choir, pervades the comedy 
of the boys, and extends itself to the sexagenarian spectator, 
There sits, with broad brow relaxed and jovial smile, the Davus: 
of forty years ago—now an (Edipus of the bar, or perhaps a 
Sphinx off the bench. The country gentlemen and parsons nod 
to each other, while the Latin rolls about their ears, at some line 
or phrase the familiar syntax example of boyhood’s task. There 
sits the lady who knows Latin, conscious of her power; and 
by her side, a painstaking damsel wearily follows the light play 
of the dialogue in Mr. Bohn’s translation—which is romething 
like riding a plough-horse over a fallow against a thorough-b 
on the turf. There sit other maids and matrons, now rather weary, 
but who smiled innocently at first throughout those pathetic por- 
tions of the Prologue in which Westminster tena her Jervis, 
her Hussey, and her Buckland—the last instalment of departed 
greatness. Here a stranger may amuse himself by compari 
with these motherly or sisterly faces the features of the periwigg 
youngsters on the boards, and make out at guess the family 
groups by the likeness. Nor is it the least interesting feature of 

e evening to see those groups completed at the end, when the 
youths descend in their trappings to receive the staid but eager 
greetings of the fair spectators. The claguewrs betray them- 
the a ae cordial zeal; and from 

e Ol ic heights above and behind, peals at every “ point” 
inoutiaeminedle hter, worthy of the “ gods.” "Phere are 
whole shelves of budding Daviand Pamphili put away for future 
use; and though some of them are as yet far from understand- 
ing the points which they applaud, they all | appreciate 
the fact of impending Christmas holidays. e confess to a per- 
fume of lollipops reaching us as we sat—with a pair of knees in 
the small of our back, and our knees in the small of another back 
—wishing only too heartily that we could reduce ourselves to 
the cubic dimensions of boyhood, and enjoy physically, as well 
as morally, the Ciceronic repuerascere. At a later period of the 
evening, however, we were regaled by a more tropical fragrance, 
and were led to imagine that Davus was solacing the woes of the 
pistrinum with a “ weed.” 

But never, we believe, within modern memory, was an epilo 
so dull—finishing off the evening, as it were, in a butt-end loaded 
with lead, pare of in a point sparkling with polish. Many a 
“heavy father” have play-goers to encounter, but one in penta- 
meters we never met ae ak The idea was bad, and the handling 
worse. The “Toby” scene suggests a drama with which our 
earliest infancy was familiar, while the sequel seems plagiarized 
from Dred, of the Victoria Theatre. Let the Doctor and the 
Dean look to it. They may securely defy the purist cry that 
Terence is immoral, but it will not do to outrage precedent by 
such a deplorably “ moral” epilogue. 


MUSIC. 


T= past and the present week have been dedicated, as 
usual, to the performance of Handel’s Messiah by the 
various Choral Societies in and about London. The admiration 
which Englishmen have for this sublime work is looked upon as 
almost a national | by who take special note 
of it as they do of our fondness for boxing and roast beef. 
Handel has never been naturalized in France. Attempts have, 
indeed, been made to get up the Ha!lelujah Chorus and some 
other notable pieces at the Académie, but with no great success. 
Germany, which boasts of having given birth to Handel, 
does not altogether neglect his works or his org? but still he 
is but coldly worshipped there, in comparison with what he is 
with us. The reason of this is not difficult to discover. The 

eat composer wrote his Oratorios for English audiences. By 
fog residence in this country he had thoroughly imbibed our 
nationality, and he adapted lish words to music better than 
any native composer we have ever had. There is an athletic 
energy in his mode of writing which thoroughly harmonizes with 
our habits and feelings. The subjects, too, are those with which 
our education has familiarized us, and which are bound up with 
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our earliest and most cherished associations. Handel is also, to 
use a current | pee the most objective of composers. There is 
not a trace of anything mystical or obscure in him—he draws 
with the boldest and clearest outlines. The Frenchman, how- 
ever, requires something lighter and gayer—the German some- 
thing more subjective and abstruse. The modern ear, too, on the 
Continent, has become, since the time of Haydn and Mozart, ac- 
customed to a luxury of instrumentation which is wanting in the 
works of Handel. ozart, indeed, thought it not beneath him 
to add instrumental accompaniments to the Messiah, which are 
now usually played with it, and which are introduced with so 
much skill and judgment as not to interfere with the grand sim- 
licity of the work, but to heighten its effect. Both Mozart and 
eethoven acknowledged Handel as their master, and, with their 
authority, we need not fear the reproach of being the victims of 
antiquated prejudice. If the compositions of Mozart, with their 
elegant gracefulness, may be likened to the Greek temple, the 
work of Phidias—and Beethoven’s, with their hnge complexity of 
design, wondrous beauties of detail, and mysterious suggestions 
of the Infinite, to the Gothic cathedral—those of Handel may be 
said to tower like the Egyptian Pyramids, colossal and sublime 
in their primitive simplicity, the first and the last of their kind. 


Of the several performances of the Messiah, those of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society are upon the largest scale, with the full or- 
chestral accompaniments of Mozart. Mr. Hullah, at St. Martin's 
Hall, adheres to the original text of Handel, the organ being 
used as the composer himself used it, to fill in parts occa- 
ay left vacant; and this simpler mode of performance some- 
times brings out Handel’s ideas with greater distinctness. Mr. 
Hullah’s upper-class pupils now execute the choruses in a most 
efficient manner, and do great credit to the training of their con- 
ductor. Still, something remains for time and practice to do— 
some lights and shades might be added, and the points might in 
many cases be taken up with greater firmness. The soloists at 
St. Martin’s Hall on Wednesday evening were Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Thomas, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Gilbert, and Miss Banks—the 
two latter ladies sharing the soprano parts betweenthem. Long 
custom has given the air, “‘ Thou didst not leave his soul in hell,” 
to a soprano voice, but we decidedly prefer its being sung by a 
tenor, as designed by Handel. It belongs, in fact, to a series, 
composed of two recitatives and two airs, which all properly 
belong to the tenor, and form a connected whole, the unity of 
which is destroyed by giving the second recitative and air to a 
different voice. The air, ‘But who may abide the day of his 
coming,” which used formerly to be sung by the bass, has been 
recently properly transferred to the contralto, the voice for which 
it was written—a restoration which we believe Mr. Hullah was 
the first to make. Ornaments and long-winded cadences have 
been now almost entirely banished from oratorios, and we have 
rarely to complain of these excrescences, in the perpetration of 
which the singer seeks to catch applause by displaying the com- 
pass of his voice at the expense of all propriety. A few little 
stereotyped variations upon the text will creep in, which we 
would gladly see omitted ; but the improvement which has taken 
place in this respect within our own recollection is indeed vast, 
the taste of the public having fairly triumphed over the tenden- 
cies of the singers. 

At the performance of the Sacred Harmonic Society, which 
took place on Friday week, Mrs. Clare Hepworth, a lady who 
lately sung at the Gloucester Festival with much applause, 
was announced to sing the soprano part. In the first recitative 
which fell to her lot, whether from indisposition or from the over- 
powering effect of a new and numerous audience, she displayed 
symptoms of trepidation; and when she stood up to sing the 
arduous song, “ Rejoice greatly,” it became manifest that she was 
no longer mistress of her powers. She gave up the task at once, 
and was supported from the orchestra. It was necessary to 
omit the succeeding air, ‘‘ He shall feed his flock,” and. the con- 
cluding chorus of the first part was immediately proceeded with. 
Under these circumstances, a substitute was to be. found im- 
promptu to sing the important soprano airs in the subsequent 

arts; and such a substitute appeared in the person of Miss 
Losin Vinning, who was introduced to the audience by amember 
of the Committee, with a plea for indulgence on the ground that 
she had never before sung publicly the music of the Messiah: 
A very few notes, hewever, convinced the audience that a more 
efficient substitute could scarcely have been found, had the Com- 
mittee had a week, instead of twenty minutes, to search for one: 
This young lady gave the two airs, “‘How beautiful are the 
feet,” and ‘‘ I know’that my Redeemer liveth,” in a style which 
not only spoke well for the strength of her nerves, but proved 
her to have been a diligent and intelligent student of Handel. 
The success was a triumphant one, and the audience, who usnally 
abstain from all applause at performances of the Messiah, and 
other oratorios of a sacred character, expressed their surprise 
and satisfaction in a manner strongly marked... Miss Louisa 
Vinning possesses a clear and moderately powerful voice ; and 
though young, is no unpractised singer. She is, we understand, 
the daughter of a musician in the West of England, and was 
ga some years ago to the London public as a juvenile pro- 

igy, under the name of the Infant Sappho. Since then she 
has been a student at the Royal Academy of Music, and, it 
appears, has not lost hertime. After the début of Friday evening, 
we shall doubtless hear more of her. The charm which lies in 


the execution of such music as Handel’s in its utmost simplicity, 


without ornament or addition, was never better illustrated than 
on this occasion. 

An impromptu performance is not open to strict criticism, even 
if we were inclined to do otherwise than praise; but it may be 
worth while to allude to the habit of dropping the letter s, when 
inconvenient for vocalization, of which we observed some traces, 
and which seems to be the result of a mode of training in vogue 
at present. Nothing can be more injurious to expression than this 
habit, from which some of our most popular native singers are 
not exempt. The English language may rejoice in the use of 
sibilants to an extent inconvenient for intonation, but the difli- 
culty is one to be overcome and not to be avoided, and a clear 
and intelligible pronunciation far more than —— for any 
other deficiency. That it may be overcome with perfect success 
we have plenty of examples. o may be to blame for the intro- 
duction of this vicious practice we know not, but we presume that 
it arises from the use of an Italian rather than English basis of 
vocal training. There is only one expedient that we know of, 
worse than that of dropping the s altogether—it is that of turnin 
it into a th, in the true fashion of the lisping exquisite, of whic 
we heard an example at a London concert not long ano. 

Miss Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves are both remarkable for a 
distinct and pure pronunciation, and their performance of Han- 
del’s airs leaves little to desfte. Herr Formes does not seem to 
be able to get rid of the idea that Handel’s bass solos should 
be sung after the manner of the “lion’s part’”’—namely, as if 
they were nothing but roaring. His treatment of the divisions 
in “ Why do the nations rage,” was perfectly grotesque—mere 
howling, in fact, and set the audience laughin . Mr. Thomas’s 
version of the same parts at St. Martin’s Hall was in every 
respect preferable. 

e may advert here, as among the musical — of the 
times, to the recent introduction of librettos of the Messiah, con- 
taining an elaborate analysis of the music, from the able pen of 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren—but which, by the way, ought to be read 
before or after, and not whilst the music is being played. We hardly 
know whether the increasing use of the score amongst the 
audience during the time of performance is a thing to be rejoiced 
in or not. It appears to us rather a pedantic way of enjoying 
music to take it through the eyes as well as the ears. It re- 
minds us of the ladies and gentlemen in the Rhine steam-boats, 
who lose seeing half of the scenery through which they pass, 
owing to their intent perusal of “ their Murray.” By those who 
prefer seeing the notes in black and white, to merely taking 
them in by the ear, the vocal score of the Messiah, with piano- 
forte accompaniment, may now be obtained for two shillings. 

A series of popular or people’s concerts was commenced in the 
earlier part of the year at St. Martin’s Hall, and the first of a 
new series took place on Monday evening. The programme 
consisted of exclusively English songs and glees, a flute solo or 
two, and a pianoforte fantasia. Between the parts, a recitation 
of Thomas Hood’s poem, ‘“‘ The Dream of Eugene Aram,” took 
place. The object of these concerts is to improve the taste of 
the many, by presenting them with music not too far removed 
from the standard to which they are at present accustomed, yet 
of a superior kind to that usually attainable. The audience (at 
threepence each) manifested their unlimited approbation, by 
encoring every piece without exception—a demand which was 
complied with in almost every case, except the long pianoforte 
fantasia and the recitation of Hood’s poem, where compliance 
was out of the question. Although this excessive enthusiasm 
made the performance rather tedious, there was something 
pleasant in witnessing this rude appetite for music — this 
thorough and hearty enjoyment. The results of these people’s 
concerts we think likely to be highly beneficial. 


REVIEWS. 


DRAMATIC SCENES.* 

HE miscellaneous poems which form the new part of this 
work were written, Mr, Procter informs us, many years 
ago. If we may trust internal evidence, they are productions 
which the juster and more exacting judgment of his earlier years 
excluded from his first publication. Toni familiarity is apt 
to make a man indulgent to.his own creations ; it blunts his 
perception of their defects, and fosters a kindly feeling of appre- 
ciation for their excellences; and this dangerous facility with 
which we reconcile ourselves to our own short-comings should 
make poets careful how they burthen an established reputation 
with a late issue of verses, “‘ which bear date many years back.” 
It is not every wine of which we care to drink the lees ; and it is 
impossible not to feel that Barry Cornwall has done unwisely in 
serving round to the public a draught from so near thebottom of his 
barrel. He has afforded uncontrovertible evidence that, graceful 
and taking as many of his lyrics are, he is at bottom a poctaster, 
rather than a poet. His strength lies in decorative fancy, not 
in insight. ‘There is a want of freshness in all he has written. 
There is none of that clear, vital atmosphere which surrounds 
the writings of a man who has really stood face to face with 
Nature, and who speaks directly from his own experiences and 


* Dramatic Scenes. With other Poems, now first printed. By Barry 


Cornwall. Illustrated. Lendon: Chapman and Hall. 1857. 
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conclusions—that indefinable something, the presence of which 
makes Shakspeare, Wordsworth, and Burns what they are, 
and the absence of which makes itself felt in such writers as 
Ben Jonson, Addison, Gray, and Leigh Hunt—writers as dif- 
ferent from one another as can well be, but all having this in 
common, that they deal largely with second-hand ideas. This is 
the case with Barry Cornwall, but in a greater degree. He is 
utterly deficient in the direct insight of a true poet—his ideas 
are commonplace—he perceives through other minds, and his 
reading directly tinges his writing. 

His poetry owes its beauty to the grace of its forms—to 
the delicacy and finish of its expression. He has not much to 
say. but he has a singular elegance in his mode of saying it. He 
is skilled in the lesser refinements of his art—it is the character 
of his genius to appreciate them highly—and the whole strength 
and individual bent of his nature lies in this direction. Hence, 
while he is artificial in substance, he is simple in form; 
and many of his lyrics have an airy elegance which goes 
far to conceal their intrinsic poverty. Even the ms in the 

resent volume are not destitute of the charm which springs 

‘om a very rare degree of sensitiveness in the perception, and 
skill in the application, of what in this case may be called the 
external adornments of poetry. We quote the best lines we can 

AFTER DEATH. 

Tread softly by this long, close-curtained room! 
Within, reposing on her stateliest bed, 
Lies one embowered in the velvet gloom ; 
A creature,—dead : 
Lately how lovely, how beloved, how young! 
Around her beauteous mouth, sweet eyes, and golden hair, 
J the fair thrice fair,) 

poet’s first and tenderest verse was flung. 
Now she lies ghastly pale, stone-cold, quite hid 
From balmy April and the fragrant air, 
ao. the dark, green, silken coverlid;- 

er limbs laid out to suit the coflin’s shape ; 
Her pals upon her breast,— 
At rest! 
What cries escape, 
What sounds come moaning from the chamber near? 

i ity; an ave notes 0 r ; 
And sobs. that relief 
To hearts which else might break with too much woe,— 
With thoughts of long ago, 
Loss of all earthly joy, and sweet Love’s overthrow! 


Expression is of the very essence of true poetry ; but it is 
another thing when the poetry is to be found in the expression 
alone. Contrast, for instance, the delicate but hollow filagree of 
the above lines with the body of real feeling which clothes itself 
in the plain diction of Hood’s well-known lines, “‘ We watched 
her breathing through the night.” Even the taste of Mr. Procter— 
meaning only the faculty which detects and avoids discordances— 
though it serves him well in externals, is apt to desert him in essen- 
tials. His verse is harmonious, though not rich; his language is 
happy; his fancy gives a charm to all it coverswith its light tracery ; 
and, unlike too many of our modern poets, he strives to give com- 
pleteness and wholeness even to his least trifles. But he betrays 
every now and then that the refined taste which shows itself in 
all his poems is superficial. He can quote the serene line from 
the pastoral “ Lycidas,” and apply it to the dissolute ranging of 
a Phryne, to whom he addresses some very indifferent lines :— 

Will you then desert him? hate him ? : 
Scorn him, as you me disdain ? 

Yes: he’ll leave the world behind him, 
Burthened with his pain: 

And you then will sail triumphant, 
To “fresh fields and pastures new,” 

Leaving in your wake a murmur 
Of what Hell can do, 

When the Serpent stings the woman. 

He can take the passionate simile in which the devout yearnings 
of many thousand minds have found one of their least inade- 
quate expressions, and use it asa brick to build up a love song = 

As the hart panteth for the water brooks ; ay | 
As the dove mourneth in the lone pine-tree ; j 

So, left unsunned by thy care-charming looks, 
I pant, I mourn for thee ! 

It is not very easy 'to make Law coincide with absolute 
Justice—to lay down rules of action and a method of execution 
which shall be at once generat and certain, and comply with the 
moral requisitions of each particular case. He must be @ very 
crude thinker who applies the following Printing-house-square 
sort of denunciation to the approximation which English juris- 
prudence has made to the solution of this great problem:—  ’ 


TO A MYTH. 
Judge of words without a meaning; , 
Arbiter ’tween black and white ; | 
Fusing all the shades of difference ~ ’ 
‘Tnto day or into night. 
Cunning, cheating, grith magician ; 
Plunderer both of age and youth; 
Slave of forms and senseless customs 
_ Langher at, the light of truth. 
Has my life, then, all been wasted, 
Threading thy bewildering ways ? 
Have I lost the hopeful | 
iled the evening of my days 


Quit thy high 
uit thy hig! > 
Down, and meet thy nobler brother, 
Simple Justice, face to face. 
See, with what a brightening aspect, 
He divides the right from wrong; ; 
Mark, how swift his sentence follows ; 
Mark, how all content the throng. 
But Thou—swollen and palt: 

wn with vanity, stuffed with straw, 
Pander now, and now a Tyrant, 
Dar’st thou call thyself—* The Law?” 
Where is all the heaped confusion, 
Whereat shrinking Truth repines ? 
Wordy nonsense? leagues of charges, 
With their sixes turned to nines ? 
Where the rui , rascal pl lings, 
Drenched with spite, and lies, and ire? 
=e trash, delays, devices ? 
—Quick, let’s heap the funeral pyre ! 
Quick! Send here the fusty parchments, 
Smeared and spoiled a million ways - 
All the senseless, worthless rubbish. 
Now then,—set them all ablaze! 


Something even more disagreeable than crude ideas gives the 
tone to such poems as the lines “To a Foreign Actress,” “ An 
Interior,” and others, which, in a cheerful jingling measure, give 
a voice to depravity or folly; and the hard and shallow philosophy 
which ps out in some pieces contrasts curiously with the 
dulcet benevolence of others. As an example how little the 
author sometimes thinks of the ideas he is conveying, we may 
refer the reader to his verses on “ Hearing.” He tells us 
that “ curious is the sense of hearing ;” and to this faculty he refers 
the power of “ bringing down the orbéd angels’ singing from the 
upper airs.” He asks; reasonably enough, ‘‘ What, unheard, were 
Love’s own music?” and his answer, that it would be “senseless, 
cold,” commands universal acquiescence. Under the same condi- 
tion of being inaudible, he tells us that the “sweet confession might 
remain untold.” Presently, however, he turns to a new set of 
queries, and demands an assent as difficult as in the former case 
it is easy. When he asks what, in the absence of hearing, would 
be “ the cannon’s thunderous stories,” we reply that our conquests 
would not be made less effective by the invention of a noiseless 
artillery, while the fame of even past triumphs depends little 
on the noise of the guns; and as to our “ Australasian glories, 
with their tales of gold,” we find it difficult to estimate the 
exact effect of the loss of this sense on the condition of our 
colonial gold-diggers. This poem concludes by asking what 
man, “in his divinest hours,” has wrought to compare with 
“ Hearing !” “ Sight!” and tells us they are the gitt of God. 
These, and such as these, are platitudes which one would not sean 
too severely in the earlier effusions of a school-girl; but they 
deserve contempt when they appear in the ripest publication 
of an established poet. 

The dramatic sketches which form the first part of the rolume 
are, like the verses at the end, old productions of the author—but 
not, like them, new to the public, though they appear in a some- 
what modified form. They are superior to the detached verses 
on which we have been commenting. They abound with choice 
passages, which, to a casual attention, seem full of beauty. 
A certain beauty of their own, indeed, they undoubtedly possess ; 
but any attempt to become familiar with them—to do justice to 
them by a nearer survey—ends in disappointment. ‘The beauty 
they have is confined to the surface. The more you study a 
great poet’s work, the more it reveals; it is an inexhaustible 
spring—a fountain as unfathomable as that of the Nile. But 

ese sparkling waters of Barry Cornwall’s cover little but 
shallow beds of sand. It is characteristic of a man that he 
should write ‘‘ dramatic scenes” and not dramas—that he should 
devote himself to giving a poetic form to detached selections of 
inviting sentiment or incident, and never compose an entire play. 
No real poet plays thus with the tit-bits of a subject. No man 
whose natural genius led him to the drama could bear to con- 
fine’ himself within limits which preclude the adequate de- 
lineation of character, or the complete development of action. 
This hasty snatching at the prominent points of a subject—this dis- 
regard’ of the essential subordinate parts—is the unfailing mark of 
asecond-rate imagination, of one’ which can be content to grasp 
the fragments of things, and whose conceptions never take that 
foreible hold on the mind which compels tlie artist to accept with 
patience, and even with joy, the labour of their complete develop- 
ment. Apart from these considerations, Mr. Procter has little 
of the nature of a dramatic poet. He canimagine a tragic scene, 
and held it with considerable vividness before him, but it 
is obvious that’ he is occupied, not with passion itself, but 
with its beauty and picturesqueness. Grief, and deadly jea- 
lousy, and remorse, come “mended from his tongue.” he 
poet stands apart, and makes the most of them. Destitute of 
sympathy himself, he 1s powerless to excite it in others. You 

m't feel, as you read, how deeply the speaker is moved, 
but how beautifully Mr. Procter is expressing his feelings. 
Every dramatist, we suppose, is in danger from the seduc- 
tions of beauty—loves to find a voice for his own ideas 
in the utterance of those whom he delineates. Shaks 
himself cannot always resist the temptation, and lets himself be 
beguiled away into a string of sweet fancies, placed in mouths in 
which not even the raised poetic conditions of the whole play can 
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make them seem appropriate. But Mr. Procter’s scenes are 
nothing but a continuous subservience of character and passion to 
the elements of beauty and strangeness which they can be made 
the means of elucidating. Yet his love of ghee one thing 
which makes him a poet—is not unrequited. single passage 
will illustrate at once how little eare he has for dramatic truth, 
and how gracefully he can muster and array the lighter forces of 
poetic inspiration. This is the language in which a wicked and 
scheming Duke of Sforza makes love to a woman whom he has 
murdered his nephew to win :— 

Then thou shalt be drawn 

Like her who, in old inimitable tales, 

Was pictured in Sicily, 

And raised to Pluto’s throne: methinks she was 

A beautiful prophecy of thee ; and there 

Mountains chail ries and grassy valleys lie 

Asleep i’ the sun, and blue Sicilian streams 

Shall wander, and green woods, (just touched with light,) 

Shall yield their foreheads to some western wind 

And bend to bright Apollo as he comes 

Smiling from out the east. What more? Why you 

Shall kneel and pluck the flowers, and look asi 

Hearkening for me; and—I will be there, (a god,) 

Rushing tow’rds thee, my sweet Proserpina. 

Perhaps we have tried the book by too high astandard. Its 
externals seem to indicate that it aspires rather to be looked at 
and handled than read. It is in the highest style of modern 
drawing-room-table decorative art. The paper resembles ivory 
in gloss and texture; much gold is pué on the cover ; and the 
illustrations are numerous. They have the average merits to 
which these things attain. The landscapes of Birket Foster, 
though somewhat blurred, perhaps, by the conditions under 
which they are printed, are capable of giving pleasure ; 
but the figure drawings—those almost universal banes to enjoy- 
ment in reading-books—are as annoying as usual. Some 
of the artists think a play must be illustrated by postures and 
faces we see on the stage, and not elsewhere—that if Frederigo 
has a sufliciently large face, there is no necessity to append a 
head to it. Medieval costume, and distinct herbage in the fore- 
ground, is another leading idea, and we have Mr. Procter and 
a young schoolfellow adequately represented wearing long 
stockings drawn over their boots, and, as their external garments, 
across between a modern shirt and the toga pretexta, with a 
lady’s neck-ribbon in front. In all these respects the book is a 
production worthy of the highest commendations universally 
showered on the Boudoir and Forget-me-not class of works. 


FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


th M. Houssaye’s Gallery of Portraits has any value at all, 
it consists in this—that the reader carries away with him a 
strong impression, not only of the marked contrasts which pre- 
vailed in the eighteenth century itself, but also of the leading 
characteristics by which the literature of that century is distin- 
ished from that of the seventeenth and of the nineteenth. 
tis the fashion with French critics to speak of M. Houssaye 
in a contemptuous and censorious tone, on account of the some- 
what jaunty air with which he handles subjects which are ordi- 
narily treated with a certain pompous gravity. The criticism 
is curious, as originating in a country sheer ote is the most 
marketable of commodities; but we venture to submit that it 
has no foundation in fact. Beneath the sprightly—not to say 
flippant—style of M. Houssaye’s works, there lurks, we suspect, 
a far truer comprehension of the part which the eighteenth 
century played in the history of French literature than his 
accusers concede to him, or possess themselves. Readers of the 
Talisman will remember how the light scimitar and agile arm of 
Saladin accomplished tasks to which the ponderous blade and 
muscular frame of Richard proved unequal. In like manner, our 
author, by dashing touches of a master-hand, succeeds in pro- 
ducing effects and conveying ideas which more elaborate pictures 
by men of inferior power fail to impart. In large and systematic 
views of the eighteenth century, as a whole, this Gallery of 
Portraits is confessedly deficient, but these may readily be 
found in such works as those of Villemain and Barante ; while the 
anecdotes and bon-mots which M. Houssaye intersperses with 
much sagacious and genial criticism, give the volumes before us 
a life, freshness, and reality which we sometimes desiderate in 
the more staid and solemn writers we have named. ‘This will, 
we think, appear from a rapid survey of the work before us. 
And here we may observe, in limine, that M. Houssaye’s ve 
omissions are instructive, and suggest reflections of no small 
importance. The stately tramp of that literature which adorned 
the vices and enhanced the glories of the Grand Siécle, awoke an 
echo in “ the corridors of time” which did not die out with the 
era that gave it birth. It may be said, indeed, of every country 
whose literature naturally portions itself off into great and distinct 
epochs, that the line of thought which had been followed out by 
its great writers in one century is produced, as it were, into that 
immediately succeeding. But in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries of French literature this fact presents itself with un- 
usual prominence. Ofa considerable number of writers whose 
lives extended into the middle, and whose works did not see the 
light till after the commencement, of the eighteenth century, it 


* Arsine Houssaye. Galerie de Portraitsdu Dixr-huitidme Sitcle. 2 vols. 
Paris. Hachette. 


may be said that in reality, though not chronologically, they are 
exponents of the order of thought, feeling, and style peculiar to 
the Augustan age of French literature. And thus it comes to 
pass that, in the first three or four decades of the last century, 
we meet, as it were, with a double current of literary ideas and 
expression, which it is most essential to distinguish if we would 
really understand that epoch in French literature. This separa- 
tion M. Houssaye has effected by the tacit exclusion of authors 
whom a less discriminating observer would have felt compelled to 
admit into his gallery by the mere eogency of chronological dates. 
Just as the seventeenth century, in the person of La Fontaine, 
contained a living witness to the esprit gaulois which had ani- 
mated the sixteenth—and, in St. Evremond, exhibited a precursor 
to the tone of thought which was to mark the productions of a 
later age—so did the eighteenth century, in such writers as 
Rollin and D’Aguesseau, Vertot and Lesage, J. B. Rousseau 
and Destouches, present, as it were, a posthumous edition of 
its predecessor—a faint and feeble prolongation of the peculiar 
characteristics which we meet with in the literature of Louis 
Quatorze. Now of all the writers we have named, and of others 
who belong to the same category, M. Houssaye does not admit 
so much as one—a circumstance which does credit to his discrimi- 
nation, and shows that he is not the loose and inaccurate thinker 
which certain of his critics would have us believe. 

The first author to whom M. Houssaye introduces us _ is 
Charles Dufresny, by birth a great-grandson of Henri IV. 
(thanks to the frailty of the belle jardiniére d’ Anet), by profession 
a valet-de-chambre to Louis Quatorze, and by necessity a 
dramatist. M. Houssaye aptly styles him la préface enjouée 
du dix-huitidme siecle; and assuredly his recklessness in the 
chase after luxury and pleasure savours of the age of Madame 
de Pompadour and the Regency. His crowned patron and cousin, 
Louis Quatorze, was wont to declare that he had not money 
enough to keep Dufresny going. When a beggar thought to 
back up his importunities by reminding Dufresny that —— 
was not a vice, “ O’est bien pis” was the cynical reply whic 
the appeal extorted. When his laundress dunned him for a 
small amount, on the plea that she was going to be married, and 
that money was scarce, Dufresny, then in the lowest penury, 
discharged the debt by himself marrying the creditor. “It is not 
every one who is lucky enough to marry his laundress,” was 
the retort which this cireumstance drew down upon him from a 
certain Abbé Pellégrin, whose tarnished linen had been the object 
of Dufresny’s raillery. As an author, he is chiefly remarkable 
for having furnished not only the idea, but the ideas, of Montes- 

uieu’s Lettres Persanes, and of Regnard’s Joueur. It was only 

ating that a man who had done nothing all his life but luxuriate 
on other people’s money, should be eclipsed by plagiarists after 
his death. 

The — on Fontenelle staggered us at first, so severe 
and merciless is the exposure it contains of his lite 
shortcomings and moral obliquities. In fact, the author him- 
self, in a kind of postscript, craves indulgence at the hands of 
his readers, on the ground of this essay being a juvenile per- 
formance, deficient in sobriety of tone. On reflection, however, 
we think it would be no easy task to refute the charges which 
M. Houssaye has brought against Fontenelle, both as a writer 
andaman. Inall his Resear performances there is a taint of 
coquettish mannerism—an effort at bel esprit which becomes 
exceedingly wearisome :— 

Et fugit ad salices et se cupit ante videri. 


An author who is perpetually asking his readers to play at 
hide and seek with his ideas is doubly offensive when you dis- 
cover, after a vast deal of seeking, that the whole affair is a sham, 
and that, in the thicket of idle words, not an idea is to be found. 
Nor is this all. When we pass on from Fontenelle’s own 
writings to the censures passed upon him by the most competent 
judges—when we find La Bruyére describing Fontenelle, in the 
person of Cydias, as “‘ un composé de pédant et de précieux. . . 
en qui on n’apergoit rion de grand que I’opinion qu'il a de lui- 
méme”—when we hear Voltaire styling him “le plus amusant 
joueur de passe-passe que j'ai jamais connu” — when we 
read the verdict of M. de Barante, “Il n’eut ni verve ni 
imagination comme péete, et point d’invention comme sayant”— 
we become reconciled to the still harsher language of M. 
Houssaye, and feel that we could well have dlasctand with his 
apologies. It is true that Fontenelle’s Eloges des Académiciens 
have received the highest praise from no less an autho- 
rity than M. Flourens. But it should be remembered that here 
the facts of scientific discovery or biography which Fontenelle 
had to record gave him something substantial on which to work 
the embroidery of his concetti. All was not drapery, as in his 
purely literary works, where he had nothing but his imagination 
to build upon. 

The portrait of Prévost, feeble in interest and inferior in execu- 
tion, is succeeded by a masterly sketch of Piron, the author of 
La Métromanie, which, in spite of what M. Houssaye may say 
to the contrary, is the greatest dramatic chef-d’euvre of the 
eighteenth century, worthy to be named in the same breath with 
the Misanthrope, and infinitely superior to the Comédiens of 
Casimir Delavigne, which tarns upon the same idea. One of the 
greatest defects in the lite men of France in the eighteenth 
century was their contemptible aping of the grand seigneur. 
nothing is this more glaring than in the manner in which so many 
of them dropped the names which their fathers had borne before 
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them, for others which had a less plebeian twang. Who, for 
example, would recognise in MM. Bouvier, Carlet, Pinot, Carton, 
Claris, Pierres, Jollyot, Néricault, Caron, such literary stars 
as Fontenelle, Marivaux, Duclos, Daucourt, Florian, Bernis, 
Crébillon, Destouches, and Beaumarchais? From this species of 
puppyism, which had not the same justification in the cases 
above enumerated as in those of Poquelin and Arouet, Piron 
was singularly free. “Il est une des figures originales du dix- 
huitiéme siécle, il ne s’est imé pour ressembler & celui-ciou 
& celui-li: il est né Alexis Piron, il est mort Alexis Piron.” 
He had all the naturalness and spontaneity of a true poet, and, 
notwithstanding his blindness, all the rollicking mirth of a genial 
wit. Grimm was wont to style him a machine & épigrammes ; 
and certainly some of his hits were excessively cutting. Vol- 
taire read his Semiramis at a party where Piron was present. 
The play contained, here and Pong some verses pillaged from 
Racine and Corneille. Voltaire was irritated at seeing Piron 
make a low obeisance whenever these verses came to be recited. 
“ Don’t mind me,” said Piron, “it’s only a way I have of —s 
an old acquaintance.” In his declining years he was admit 
into the religious world, and became a guest at the archiepiscopal 

But even here his passion for epigram did not abandon 
m. “Un jour, en présence de beaucoup de monde, l’archevéque 
lui dit avec un certain laisser-aller un peu vain; ‘eh bien, Piron, 
avez vous lu mon mandement?’ ‘ Non, Monseigneur, et vous ?’” 
was Piron’s significant reply. 

The portrait of Voltaire, which is itself almost a portrait 
of the eighteenth century, deserves a somewhat closer 
study. M. Houssaye protests at the outset against the 
extreme views which have prevailed in Y oper camps re- 
specting the literary chief of the eighteenth century. Both, 
he says, are equally erroneous. Voltaire is neither the digne 
Srére of La Fontaine and Racine, nor the precursor of 
Marat and Babeuf. Equally just is the observation that the 
germ of Voltaire’s ideas lay in all the more thoughtful minds 
of his contemporaries ; and singularly neat is the reflection that 
follows :—‘‘ Le plus souvent le génie n’est qu'un écho bien 
disposé.” Men ordinarily picture him to themselves as 
the patriarch of Ferney, bending beneath the snows of more 
than eighty winters. Houssaye is at pains to fill up a 
notable lacuna by giving us his portrait in the springtide 
of life. As he contemplates his youth, lit up with the 
sunny sallies of a mind ever on the wing, he longs for 
some shade where the dazzled gaze may find repose. 
‘“J’aime l’esprit, mais j'aime mieux la réverie et la naiveté ; c'est 
& dire, l’esprit du ceur.” In these few words our author has hit 
off the weak side of Voltaire’s mind. In vivacity, brilliancy, 
and versatility, Voltaire’s writings have not their equal in any 
literature, living or dead; but what are these = ities when 
compared with the warm and generous glow which comes from 
the heart, and in which Voltaire is grievously deficient? ‘ Toutes 
les grandes pensées viennent du cur,” said Vauvenargues. 
Voltaire’s pensées were ever cradled in the brain. It must have 
been this that Montesquieu had in his mind when he declared— 
“Voltaire n’est pas beau; il n’est que joli.” There are not 
wanting reflections in this essay equally —— with the 
one we have just quoted. For example, Houssaye says, 
with regard to Voltaire’s position as a philosopher—* C’est le 
génie de la contradiction.” His life was one perpetual war- 

The persecutions of his enemies, the noisy plaudits 
of his friends, and the irritability of his own temper, 
never gave him time to grow cool; and in the heat of 
argument he snatched up now this weapon and now that—little 
dreaming, perhaps, to what extremes his premises would be 
~— by more cold-blooded disciples. It is this which justifies 

. Houssaye in adding—“ Le plus d ennemi de Voltaire a 
été son école qui s'est lourdement trompée.” We are no 
apologists for Voltaire, and we cannot forget the offensive 
cynicism with which his writings are tainted ; but it is unjust to 
take no account of the peculiar influences by which he was sur- 
rounded, and the polemical atmosphere he pwr J inhaled, 
nor is it fair to identify him with those who called themselves 
Voltariens. As he himself wrote to D’Alembert—‘“ Le temps 
fera distinguer ce que nous avons pensé d’avec ce que nous avons 
dit?” Before taking leave of Voltaire, let us extract one or two 
of the bons mots Which enliven M. Houssaye’s pages. J. B. 
Rousseau read to Voltaire his Ode @ la Postérité. ‘Mon 
ami,” said Voltaire, “ voila une lettre qui n’arrivera & son 
adresse.” Never was Marivaux hit off so well as in the fol- 
lowing neat criticism :—‘C’est un homme qui connait tous les 
sentiers qui aboutissent au eceur humain, mais qui n’en sait pas 
la grande route.” 

Were it only for the purpose of illustrating the marked contrasts 
which sestell as we aoe said, in the eighteenth century, we 
must not pass over the portrait of Florian, which stands next to 
that of Voltaire. Florian was both natural and naif— qualities 
which must not be confounded. Voltaire was neither. “En 
lisant Florian, je crois manger de la soupe au lait,” said Marie- 
Antoinette. It is no milk for babes that flowed from Voltaire’s 
pen. But, not to i this contrast further, let us simply quote 
a remark of M. Houssaye’s which conveys a very g idea 
of what a French writer has styled Florianism—* On lit 
Florian & quinze ans. On se promet toujours d’y revenir ; 
mais, heureusement pour lui, on n’y revient pas.” 

We must now pass hastily over the remainder of this volume, 


though we regret to be forced to leave unnoticed such a 
portrait as that of Rivarol, “le plus beau _parleur 
du dix-huititme siécle,” who said of his brother, “II serait 
l'homme d’esprit d’une autre famille, c'est le sot de la 
ndtre”—a remark more true than flatteri He said of 
Mirabeau—“ Il est capable de tout pour de l’argent, méme 
d'une bonne action;” and of Buffon’s son, “c’est le plus 
mauvais chapitre de l’histoire naturelle de son ptre”—charac- 
teristic sallies of that second Chamfort, whose pamphlets were 
enthusiastically as by Burke to the Annals of Tacitus. 
Of the portrait of Diderot our readers have had a glimpse on a 
previous occasion. The second volume, to which we can give but 
avery cursory notice, opens with an essay on Marivaux, whose 
excesses in bel esprit were carried to such an extent that they 
have given rise to the word Marivaudage, as indicating that over- 
subtle analysis of the human heart which Voltaire wittily 
characterized as weighing flies’ eggs in cobweb scales. Great 
and salient, however, must have been Marivaux’ originality, even 
in his defects, to have thus given his name a place in the 
vocabulary of his language. And assuredly no one who has 
seen his play of the Fuausses Confidences, clad with all the 
em which that matchless actress, Madame Arnould du 

lessy, throws into the part of Araminte—or read the tale of 
Marianne, will hesitate to endorse M. Houssaye’s words—“ Dans 
le gazouillement de Marivaux, le coeur a des accents qui viennent 
vous prouver que la nature est encore 1a.” Our author’s remarks 
on his perfect unconsciousness of his want of naturalness, and on 
the petulance with which he resented a like deficiency in others, 
confirm us in the belief that, with some temperaments, affectation 
is, as it were, a second nature. In connexion with a story 
we lately quoted from these volumes respecting Diderot, we may 
mention a bon mot of Marivaux’s. ‘On lui demandoit, — 
ce que l’Ame? Il faudra demander a Fontenelle, repondit-il, mais 
se reprenant aussitét, il a trop d’esprit pour en savoir li-dessus 
plus que moi.” 

The portrait of Marivaux is only separated by a hasty sketch 
of the Mavenls de St. Aulaire from that of Crébitlon le Tragique, 
who had about him a dash of Aischylean grandeur which will 
ensure his Atrée and other plays from oblivion in the history of 
the French drama. M. Houssaye gives us a most touching and 
interesting account of Crébillon’s struggles with poverty, and 
fills up the background of his portrait with the figures of the old 
procureur who encouraged the young dramatist’s first efforts, 
and of the wife who so sweetly dant his sorrows and his joys. 
He is, perhaps, scarcely critical enough in his judgment of Cré- 
billon’s tragedies. St. Augustine gives us two souls—the soul 
proper and the body’s soul. M. Houssaye ought to have impressed 
more strongly upon his readers that it is only to the emotions of 
the latter that Crébillon appeals. This was to mistake the means 
for the end. Mere sensuous impressions are wsthetically and 
morally worthless, unless they are used as stepping stones to 
higher and better things. This is a truth which Crébillon seems 
to have forgotten. e must not allow it to pass unnoticed that, 
in the portrait of Houdard de la Motte, M. Houssaye repeats 
an anecdote which he had already given us in that of Voltaire ; 
while, in the portrait of Buffon, we recognise nearly half a page 
(ii. 92) which we had already read in vol. i. p. 213. This is a 

iece of slovenliness which will, we trust, ina subsequent edition, 
rectified. This portrait of Buffon, by the way, which should 
be read with Flourens’ famous Htude, is one of the most highly 
finished in the volume. It also contains sketches of D’Alembert 
and Collé, Chénier and Chamfort, Watteau, Grétry, and Pom- 
padour, which are well worthy of study. The author's numerous 
productions may be deemed too volatile to gain him admission 
even into the Quarante et uniéme Fauteuil of the Academy ; but 
he may console himself by the reflection that posterity will feel 
no hesitation in assigning him a conspicuous place in a Galerie 
de Portraits du Dix-neuviéme Siécle. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE.* 


HE name of Dr. Edward Robinson, of New York, is held in 

the highest honour by all students of sacred geography. 
The appearance of his Biblical Researches began a new epoch 
in the history of that important subject. The volume before us 
is a supplement to the former ones, and must be judged of as an 
pet yar of a large work. It records, however, the expe- 
riences of a second journey, made after an interval of fourteen 
years, and undertaken chiefly with a view of supplying omis- 
sions and explaining difficulties which had forced themselves 
upon the attention of the author whilst he wrote. Dr. Robinson 
brings to bear upon his subject vast knowledge, a clear 
intellect, and a genuine zeal for truth. It may be said of 
him, as it has been said of Domesday Book, that he omits nec 
lucum, nec lacum, nec locum. On the other hand, he wants 
almost wholly those powers of imagination which enable the 
author of Sinai and Palestine to the scenes which he de- 
scribes in the mind of his reader. We say this, not with the view 
of suggesting a comparison between two works which are 
totally dissimilar in character and scope, but to warn readers 
whose interest in the Holy Land may have been increased by 
Mr. Stanley’s fascinating book, not to jump to the conclusion 


* Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and the Adjacent ° 
Drawn up from the origi iaries, with historical illustrations. By Eiward 
Robinson, D.D., . London: Murray. 
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that they will find) similar charms in this—im its.own way —+-most 
excellent production. Mx, Stanley is ia painter—Dr. Robinson 
is a plan-maker.. Mr. Stanley gives us a work which, while its 
descriptions are minutely correct, reads, Jike a geographical 
poem—Dr, Robinson, wath greater‘knowledge, and more ex- 
dev oted to his favourite. pursuit, gives us a written 


left New York on. the, aoth of ‘December, 1851, 
and proceeded by way of London to Berlin, the. Mecca of 
geographers, Here he visited Humboldt, Lepsius, .and, the 
author of the, Hrdkunde;,and with the good of 
these distinguished men, went on, his way rejoicing... He landed | 
at Beyrout on,the 2nd of, March, 1832, w ie the igh, ks, of 
Lebanog were still white with, the, snows, of winter. e foun 
the commerge of. the place, considerably increased since hig, last, 
visit, and there wereeyery 
The ‘Government even. taken. the to. som the 
pine upon the drifting sand. s near the precaution t 
savours of the élder and better days of Mahomedanism., Ame 
other healthy signs, Dr. Robinson notices the establishment, 9 
native ‘Society: of, Arts ding ngs 
month, and possessing library by no, to. hed 

The speaking seemed to him far from bad—*T lave he: 
says, “much Worse before the Litera Societies of Ton isd | 
New York." From Beyrout ‘Dr’ Robinson and his com: 

started for Jerasalem, proceeding ‘first through’ Galilee 


They used as their handbook Ritter's great work on’ Paldstitie ; and Po sky, the flowers th 
‘hills which 


Dr. Robinsdy tivo 
sand “more” ‘Hiportant ‘Of 
Neat’ Urtis} the of Ser 
Peligionists {s dom 
men “and Womén—Seventh- 
out'as nrissionaries i 
floating’ Ténish’ 
>> such’ transforri 
absurd'as ittould be to'indnce a 
transfer Vis’ ¢busiting-hotse ‘to, 
creatures hid not even taken. 
or the custéms of ¢oant 
Jess, “anid to” modify 
its of a charitable 
Dr: Robinsons" whole’ in amd 
jonly twelve days. 
ition’ which ‘we’ have 
rosecute ‘his 

hes 


their expenses amounted to about'a pound a day for each person, 


all things ineluded. They catried weapons, and for 


moment regretted not having doné'so. iting this fitst part bf 
their journey, they saw searcely an which cart Way 
interest those who do not’ 'make the geography “of Palestine 4 
special study. "Few generat Headers, we’ 1e, Would card 'to | 
know the precise situation of such plates Ramah of Nuptitali | 
or Ramah of Asher. notice of Akka~“the Common 
parlance, and the Accho of the book of Joshua—will be read With | 
more pleasure, "particularly that part of it whith ‘refers to the age 
of the Crusades. The origin ofthe name St: Sein @'Acre ix hot | 
universally’ Imown.' When, in ‘1229, Acre becanie the chief’ seat”) 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem, thie orders of Intights folloired 
the court thither: The knights of St. Johu took 
the ‘style’ of of St. John’ of The city has now 
recovered from the effects of its memorable catastrophe in 184o. 
The population is, however, small, not more’tha Moslems, 
Druses, Christians; and Jews, From’ Dr’ Robinson 
advanced, through Galitee and Samaria, to ‘visiting on 
the-way, other places, Jefit, which he’ identifies with the 
far-fanied fortress Jotapata, which Josephs’ defended and’ has } 
pag described. The nainé, perhaps, owes its’ presént' form T 
to the nial-pronunciation of the Greeks, who, the travesty ¢ of 
foreign names, were the French of antignity.” “Another point in’ 
the route of the ‘travellers’ Dothan, which’ still ‘vefains its 
ancient name.) Mr. ‘Van de Velde Dr! | 
have lighted upon it’ and ‘almost at’! the time’ 
—Mr. Van dev Jelde having 's shitly the Dri'Robin-’ 
son spent a night at' Yalo} le poses to be Aijdlon:’ No 
modern traveller, He says, to his kn ledge, visited this'spot' 
before 

‘The followin are anid ‘do hot read ‘quite’ 80" 
like'a road-book as most parts’ of this Volume: 

We thus reached ‘the Holy City on the twenty-fourth, ‘day. after our 
departure from Beyrout; a slow ae of travel certainly, but we had explored 
with'souse minuteness’ the middle sof Galilee,” and parts of Samaria 
whieh as yet Were little known: were greatly struck with the 
and productivencss of the splendid plains; especially of Lower Galilee, including 
that of Esdraclon. In these respects, that region asees all the, rest of 
Palestine. In the division of, the suniry among the Tribes, Judah was the , 
largést, and took the largest territory. broad ‘tracts of its sere 
and 'othersdesert ; whi covenits great plain along the coast was, 
and As, less fertile than those: further north... Zebulum and. Issaehar, 
rent}y the s:mallest tribes, -had the. cream of. Palestine; while Asher and 
Naphtali, farther north, possessed. the. rich uplands, .and via. of 
Galilee, still rich and in tillage and pasturage. 

Fourteen years had passed. oversJ erusalem since Dr, Robinson, 
on his former journey, "hel examined its remains. There lad 
been great changes. Palestine was once more ‘under:the direct 
rule of the Sultan, and a strong European ‘influence - had: begun 


to work, So vigorously: was the process ‘of pulling downvand 


rebuilding going on, that the stene recalled to the author's min® 
the -leadk proceedings: of New York.» More houses were: 
un creping complete transformation at Jcrusalem than he fad 
observed, the year befere, in six of the principal cities of Holland: 
But all this had-only modified, not chan the. character of the 
place, was stillthe Oriental city; with its: closeness, — 
moral stagmation,) exertidns/of the Anglo-Prassian pa 
Jerusalem ane of coursé disagreeable tothe old: erobelor: 
have long had possession of ‘Lhe! monks of the ‘Greek 
monastery near the. Holy Sepulchre ‘complained: 'to, DE f 
Robinson,of the invasiow dominions 

They said that now whole villigts, dnleds they have eit 
were to threaten that they would the 
Protestants. , When/ reminded | the Greeks! had had’ the 
difficulty with the Lating, Lating gave them! less. trouble 
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Dr. Robinson went by way of the Cedars to Beyrout. The fol- 


lowing is his account of those famous trees :— 

The cedars, which still bear their ancient name, stand mostly upon four 
sinall contiguous rocky knolls, within a compass of less than forty rods in 
diameter. They form a thick forest, without underbush. The older trees 
have each several trunks, and thus spread themselves widely around ; but 
most of the others are cone-like in form, and do not throw out their boughs 
laterally to any great extent. Some few trees stand alone on the outskirts of 
the grove; and one especially, on the south, is large and beautiful. With 
this exception, none of the trees came up to my ideal of the graceful beauty 
of the Cedar of Lebanon, such as I had formerly seen it in the Jardin des 
Plantes. Some of the older trees are already much broken; and will soon be 
wholly destroyed. The fashion is now coming into vogue to have articles 
made of this wood for sale to travellers; and it is also burned as fuel by the 
few people that here pass the summer. These causes of destruction, though 
gradual in their operation, are nevertheless sure. Add to this the circum- 
stance that travellers, in former years (to say nothing of the present time), 
have been shameless enough to cause large spots to be hewn smooth on the 
trunks of some of the noblest trees, in order to inscribe their names. The 
two earliest which I saw were Frenchmen. ' ' 


From Beyrout Dr. Robinson started for Europe, and was soon 
meponing, from his fatigues in the green bosom of the Austrian, 

ps. By the 27th of October, 1852, he was once.more in New 
York, and was preparing to address himself to the composition 
of a “systematic work on the physical and historieal geography 
of the Holy Land.” 


i 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCLETY.* 


psMoway has always been a popular science. In other 
4 branches of knowledge, a preliminary training is requined. 
Facts haye to be collected, a terminology has to be learned, ex- 
periments have to be made; and it is only,after a certain 
apprenticeship that men are admitted to all the secrets of the 
art. In etymology, on the contrary, everybody has at least a, 
small capital of his own to start with. He knows his own lan- 
e, and he knows probably two or three languages besides, 

e soon perceives coincidences between the form and meaning 
of certain words in Greek, Latin, and English; and if he can 
give some plausible reasons why God should be derived from 
good, or Devil from th’evil, or evil from Eve, he is an etymolo- 
gist, and will probably go on speculating in his leisure hours, 
tll at last he approaches without fear the great problems of the 
origin of language and the early migrations of the human race. 
However, a man who can pick up a pebble is not yet a geo- 
logist, nor is etymology any longer a science for amateurs. e 
have now before us two new volumes of the Transactions of the 
Philological Society; and the mere titles of the contributions 
which they contain would frighten many an elderly gentleman, 
and make him tremble for his own “ pets” in etymology, if they 
have to undergo the severe ordeal which is here imposed upon 
every word which claims a respectable relationship ora legitimate 
descent. Here we find articles ‘On certain Instances of Syn- 
cope,” “On the Vocalization or Evanescence of the Nasal 
Liquid,” and “ On Metathesis and there is a host of termini 
technici—suchas Gungand Vriddhi, and Umlaut and Ablaut, and 


Anusvdra, and Visarga, and Grimm’s Laws, which show that, 


the happy days of popular etymology are fast passing away. 

The real difference between popular and scientific el 
is this—that the former is concerned with things that may. tee 
latter with things that must be, The former is led by similarity 
of sound and meaning—the latter by laws regulating the inter- 
change of letters. It is the chief object of comparative philolo, 
to discover and establish such laws, and to aceount for their 
snpercert violations ; and no etymology is consideredof any value 
before it has been broughf under general rules, and accounted 
for in every particular. If is of no value in geometry to know 
that the square on the hypothenuse is equal to the square on. 
the other tivo sides of a triangle. ‘Lhis was probably known long 
before Pyicagaes ; but his name became immortalized because 
he was the first to prove it. Nor is it of any value to know that 
cousin is derived from the same source as sister, or that tear in 
English is the same word as asru, a tear, in Sanskrit, unless 
we are able to prove by well-established laws in what manner 
cousin and sister, tear and asru can be respectively traced back 
to one and the same etymon. 

And here we must confess that, even in the Zransactions 
before us, the true method of scientific etymology has not always 
been strictly observed. There is still too much of empirical 
guesswork. There are too many things that may be—things 
probable, but not proven. It is difficult no doubt to suppress an 
etymology e it cannot as yet be altogether established ; 
nor is it necessary to massacre all the innocents. But care should 
be taken to point out whgt is merely conjectural, and what is 
absolutely certain—there ought to be a marked line between 
these two classes of derivations. We shali not attempt to enter 
here into any critical discussions, nor can we undertake to supply 
better explanations in every instance where we decline to accept 
those which have been proposed by the distinguished members of 
the Philological Society. All we feel bound to do is to point out, 
at least in one instance, what it is that we object to in the name 
of philological science. We select for this purpose the first 
article in the second volume—‘ On the Latin verb Mittere, its 
Origin and Affinities ; and generally on verbs signifying ‘ to go’ 
in the Indo-European family.” It is a contribution from one of 


* Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854 and 1855. Published 
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the most learned and most celebrated members of the Philological 
Society—Professor T. Hewitt Key ; and as we must differ from 
him on many points, it is but fair to say that there are quite as 
ny on which we with him, and that this, as well 
as the other articles which he has contributed, occupies a very 
honourable place in the Transactions of the Philological Society. 

Professor Key asserts that in the Latin mitto, the base is MIT; 
and he explains the addition of a second ¢ by a reference to verbs 
such as fallo, vello, pello, tollo, verro, Greek ofddXo, oxéddo, &e. 
In all these, the root, he says, ends inZ; and there is a 
suffix added, /, or el, “ well known in, perhaps, all the members ~ 
of the Indo-European family, as having the sense of ‘ little;’ and 
the addition of it may well add the idea expressed by the Latin 
‘paulatim, and so fitly denote continued action.” The suffix J is 
then said to be liable to be changed into t. Now, first of all, 
in fallo, vello, &c., the’ second 7 is not a suffix, but the final Z 
has’ been reduplicated, because the original conjugational suffix, 
y, was lost. (See Ahrens, De Dialectis Xolicis, p. 60, Bopp, 

Comparative Grammar, § 501.) 

Secondly, supposing there had been such a suffix as /, it would 
never have been changed into ¢. An original d may become /; 
but no Z ever becomes d or ¢. 

Pfofessor Key then proceeds to identify his root mit with Brt, 
according to what he calls the familiar change of b to m, or m to 
6. This familiar change, however, is not elucidated any further; 
nor is it shown that there are any other parallel roots in Latin 
beginning both with m and b. is next step is to connect the 
bitere of Plautus with the Greek Sar, and this with Sa in Saive, 
where the French mener is quoted as an analogous formation. 
‘But here again we must decline to follow the learned Profes- 
‘sor, until he ean prove that short a in Greek is ever represented 
by long éin Latin. And as to the French mener, we must first 
be informed of its original shape in Latin before we ean use it 
for comparative purposes. (See Diez, Lexicon Etomologicum, 
8. V.. mina.) 

Even supposing, therefore, that mitto and Baivw were descended 

m the same source, we cannot admit that Professor Key has 
traced their derivation according to the strict principles of com- 

tive philology. Still less can we accept his more compre- 
ensive identifications of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Welsh, German, 
French, Italian, and Neapolitan roots, all having the sense of “ to 
go,” or “ to let go,” but differing so much in their outward appear- 
ance that, even if they were originally connected, it would seem 
hopeless to prove the fact with any degree of scientific accuracy. 
iviceemene so near to us in time as French and Italian, Professor 
Key is carried away to conclusions not only unsupported by, but 
sometimes -ontrary to, the rules of comparative philology. How, 
then, can we trust him in those more distant regions where 
we have not, and probably never shall have, well-established 
rules to guide us through the labyrinth of conjectural etymology? 
Professor Key thinks that aller and audare are the same; and 
no doubt they are, though it is a very intricate process by which 
the Italian xd and the French J/ can be traced back to the 
same origin, But if Professor Key gocs on to say that the root 
of je vais and of nous allons is the same, he ought to have 
remembered that he was breaking one of the fundamental lawe 
of Romaniec Philology, and that he ought not to do so without 
showing a good cause for it. Instead of this, he simply asserts 
that there is a general tendency of the initial digamma in 
vais to disappear. Now there may be such a bendeney in Greek 
or Sanskrit, but it doeg not exist in French. In French, an 
initial v in words derived from Latin is retained ; whereas, in 
words derived from German, the v is changed to gu. This rule 
cannot be upset by one solitary instance which Professor 
Key quotes— Andalusia for Vandalusia ; particularly as Anda- 
jusia is a proper name, and, if it proved anything, could only 
prove the possibility of the loss of an initial v in Spanish, but 
not in French. If, then, we must differ from Professor Key with 
regard to the phonetic laws governing the growth of the modern 
languages, we are bound to protest still more strongly against his 
neglect of any leading principles in his identifications of Sans- 
we roots so di tin form and character as gam, phan, hd, 
and at. 

It may seem invidious to have singled out this one essay ; but 
we only wished to show the dangers which beset the comparative 
philologist as soon as he slackens those reins which the great 
masters. of the science have placed in his hands. There is 
much useful information, and a great deal of ingenious reasoning 
to be found in Professor Key’s contributions, and we might have 
pointed out the same neglect of the fundamental principles of 
comparative philology—and that even in a more exaggerated form 
—in other articles contained in these two volumes. But, with all 
these reserves, we are bound to say that, on the whole, these two 
volumes of 7'ransactions do great credit to the Philological Society, 
and may be read with interest and advantage by many classes of 
readers. Classical scholars will examine with interest the articles 
by Professor Malden “ On Greek Lyrical Metres,” and “ On the 
Uncontracted Form of the Genitive Case Singular of Greek 
Nouns of the Second Declension”— the latter of which likewise 
throws light on the Greek metre, particularly in Homer. 
will find some novel and brilliant views in Dr. Donaldson’s essay 
“On the Etymology of the Latin particle, Modo.” Sanskrit 
scholars will see some difficult points of Sanskrit declension 
elucidated in Professor Goldstiicker’s contribution “On jecur, 


| fap, and Sanskrit, yarrit.” For the more general ethnologist 
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much useful materidl has been collected by Dr. Latham, Dr. 
Bleek, Mr. Ridley, Mr. Watts, and the late Mr. Mansfield. 
Some of the higher problems of comparative philology have been 
treated with great skill by the Rev. John Davis, in his articles 
“On the Semitic Languages and their relations with the Indo- 
European class.” The most valuable contributions, however, 
seem to us those which treat on English Etymology and Ethno- 
logy. Some of them contain new facts, carefully collected—as, 
for instance, the article “On the Races of Lancashire,” by the 
Rey. John Davis, and a “List of Norfolk Words,” by Anna 
Gurney. Others give evidence of truly scientific research, such 
as the various contributions of Mr. euvleign Wedgwood, and 
Mr, John Malcolm Ludlow. Mr. Wedgwood’s articles, in par- 
ticular, show that combination of historical reading and philo- 
logical analysis which is so essential to the success of etymo- 
logical studies ; and we believe that by most readers they will be 
considered the most valuable and most interesting essays 
read before the Philological Society in the years 1854 and 1855. 


THE LAND-SYSTEM OF POLAND.* 


\ MIEROSLAWSKI, a Polish general, has recently pub- 
+ lished a work on the nationality of Poland. He wrote 
when the Russian war made the restoration of that country seem 
to many persons a practical poe. That hope has now 
assed away, but one portion of his book is of permanent interest. 

e traces the history of the land-system of Poland, which gives 
a clue to the general history of the Polish republic. So im- 
portant for all history is a knowledge of the changes through 
which the tenure of land has passed, that we may be almost cer- 
tain that a writer is worth reading who makes this subject the 
basis of a political discussion, Nor is it one very remote from 
ourselves. ‘lo Englishmen, the study of the condition and annals 
of the Eastern States of Europe is not merely a guide to 
present political action, but it furnishes us with a mirror in which 
we may see reflected, with more or less of distortion, the features 
of a social state through which our own country has passed. 
The Sclavonic communes sufticiently resemble the Anglo-Saxon— 
the conditions under which a nobility and a body of serfs grew 
up in Poland are sufficiently akin to those under which they were 
formed in early England—to give us that great advantage in the 
study of remote times which is sure to be drawn from the exa- 
mination of contemporaneous history when its points of analogy 
to our own experience are numerous, and close enough to enable 
us to trust them. 

In order to understand the later history of Poland, the author 
asks us to picture to ourselves the earliest and most rudimentary 
form of Polish society. Among the Sclavonic tribes no indi- 
vidual possessed personal property. A certain number of families 
occupied a district, and associated themselves into a commune. 
When the land was exhausted, the whole commune moved for- 
ward to occupy a fresh site. The ownership of the land re- 
mained in the commune, and the possession of certain allotments 
was granted to different families in proportion to their numbers ; 
while a considerable part was retained in the hands of the com- 
mune, as a provision for public officers and for the helpless poor. 
The ineradicable distinctions that separate one man from another 
soon began, however, to tell upon these primitive communes ; and 
the more powerful and eminent members of a family seized on 
portions of the family lot, and formed them into appropriated 
estates, surrounding them with hedges and boundary lines, and 
claiming to transmit them by gift or inheritance. Still, what- 
ever might be the practice, these appropriated estates belonged, 
in theory, tothe commune. The léchites, as the possessors were 
termed, formed a kind of aristocracy ; but they owed services to 
the commune in respect of their usufruct, and they were consi- 
dered to be subjeet to the authority and precedence of those who, 
as heads of families, had a right to share in the management of 
the commune. It is the chief aim of the author to explain the 
merits and advantages of this kind of society—a commonalty 
self-contained and self-governed, with public lands as a source of 
maintenance for religion and the poor, with a body of occupiers 
of Y ilearyy land having different degrees of social importance and 
different degrees of security in their estates, but all holding of 
the corporate body, and liable, at least in theory, to have their 
a reclaimed and merged in the common fund. ; 

ieroslawski attributes all the misfortunes of Poland to the dis- 
ruption of these communes, caused by the intrusion of incon- 
gruous Latin ideas into Polish society; and he considers their 
restoration, even at the present day, in all their pristine sim- 
plicity, the indispensable condition of an independent Poland. 

In the tenth century, Catholicism and feudalism were added 
to the elements of the Polish commune. Great as was the change 
they introduced, the theory of the commune was still maintained. 
The Church received enormous grants of the unappropriated 
lands within the communal districts; and the King and his de- 
panments seized on other large portions. But in theory the 

‘hurch was accountable to the commune, and the courtiers 
nominally held their possessions as officials of the district. 
In the fourteenth century, a statute, known as the statute of 
Vislitza, gave a definite shape to the traditional position of the 
commune as acted on by Latin influence. From its language 
we are enabled to gather some notion of the component parts 
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of Polish society, not unlike that which we derive from Domes-; 
day Book with respect to the Anglo-Norman population under, , 
William the Conqueror. First in the social hierarchy come the. 
agents of the clergy and of the sovereign, bearing the empty 
titles of popular office. They secured the cultivation of their vagt;, 
estates her by prisoners of war—who, by the Sclavonic law, re-,, 
covered their liberty and obtained a right of citizenship in, the , 
commune after they had accomplished a prescribed task —or ; 
else by the aid of foreign colonists. They alsp claimed, to, 
receive the benefit of the corvées, or Rerepnal services, which . 
usage declared to be due from the members of the commune. 
for the cultivation of the communal lan This class of great, 
usufructuaries, for whom there was no name in the vernacular, 
tongue, bore in Latin the title of mélites famosi. Secondly, . 
there were the holders of land appropriated in the recognised, 
method of the communal system, the occupants of Jlandg, 
assigned to particular families, and the occupants of, distinct, ; 
isolated, and, if we may use the. term, individualized opts. 
Theoretically, the two were on an equality ; but the greater wealth 
and social importance of the latter gave them a propendersnes 
which had a remarkable effect on the next era of Polish history. . 
Thirdly, in the wild lands brought by gradual migration under , 
cultivation, a departure from the old communal system’ seems, 
to haye crept in—partly because the leaders of the enterprise 
imitated for their own benefit the claims of the great Crown, 
usufructuaries in the older. communes, and partly because, the , 
new colonists were often of German extraction, and recognised 
none but German laws and customs. In the towns, there were, 
Jews and Armenians who discharged the functions, of traders, ; 
the Poles themselves haying neither capacity nor love for trade, . 
Lastly, there was a labouring as opposed to a i ett Alpen 
It consisted partly of freemen who had quitte own. , 
commune to establish themselves on the possessions of others, . 
on condition of receiving a stipulated recompence, or who re; 
mained in their own commune, but were led by preference or. 
necessity to depend on other members of the sogiety—and partly. 
of men who were not free, being either prisoners of war, or, do-. 
mestics attached to the person of their masters, yoluntarily or in, 
the discharge of debts. The analysis of the different elements 
of Polish society furnished by M, Mieroslawski, seems to us a, 
very valuable contribution to European history. Those who are. 
familiar with historical inquiry know that such information as he, 
has given us, based on the examination of a great and indispu-. 
table national document, belongs to the small number of precious 
keys which admit us into secrets tuted Neneath the annals of, 
wars and the records of kingly successions. SS aeytper 
During the three centuries which follow the enactment, of the, 
Statute of Vislitza, the balance of the communal system, was, 
destroyed by the formation of the léchites, or holders of indi~., 
vidualized estates, into an aristocracy, When half this eriod had, 
gone by, we find the position of the simple) family. holders of; 
communal lands so far deteriorated that, while, they desire , 
in great numbers to leave their old communes and, migrate,, 
their migration is forbidden. The déchites form the. army ; and as} 
cavalry has been substituted almost entirely for infantry, they; 
become an equestrian order. Their military services are held; 
to discharge them from all dues to the commune, while they, 
claim support as defenders of the nation. To all beneath their; 
own order they refuse education, and the power of acquiring, 
seignorial lands. They usurp the whole political, power of the; 
nation, and contrive to reduce the Crown dependents into a, harm;-., 
less body of resident proprietors, possessed of wealth but nat of, 
influence; and, on the death of the last of the royal raceyof the; 
Jagellons, they make the Crown itself the mere gift of their, 
pleasure. But the moment of the highest triumph, of the, 
equestrian order was also the moment when its own and 
the national downfall became certain. It held the supreme 
power, but it governed by a machinery: whichijmade good 
government impossible; and the liberum veto, by which 
dissentient member could frustrate the proceedings of a whol. 
Diet, was long the ridicule of political philosophers. “The, 
aristocracy was exhausted by unsuccessful ‘wars, and in time; 
pressed more and more heavily on those below it, and gradually. 
reduced the free communal landowners to the condition of serfs, ; 
At last the very framework of the old society’ was abolishe 4 
by the infeoffment of the Czarina Catharine as fendal mistress 
of the country. A spurious imitation’ of Western civilizatior : 
was, indeed, introduced among the upper ranks of society by the { 
influence of the French philosophers; byt it never penetrated , 
beyond the surface, and ever those whom it did affect were on] 4 
rendered more incapable of appréciatihg the true state of their, 
country by studying doctrines’ directed against ‘abuses ‘of 
very different character from those that were destroying Polan a 
And thus the great Sclavonic republic’ fell to ‘pieces, ‘and at . 
length became an easy prey to the despotic Powets' who' were’, 
constantly watching to seize on its patient people and fruitful lands, 
We will not follow M. Mieroslawski into, the history, of, the ; 
three partitions of Poland. It is more to our immediate P 3 
to see the general results in the condition of Polish land which,, 
these In Prussian Poland, tha 
communal system has faded, or is rapidly fading, comple 
and away. The tenure Toad 
entirely German. ‘Lhe first great step towards this end was- 
the conversion of the pune services of the serfs into fixed 
money payments. The next was the substitution of German for! 
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Polish proprietors. This has not been effected by force, but by 
the gradual - pressure which German taxgatherers, German 
lawyers, and German usurers have exercised on a race of des- 
ponding. feeble, and indolent proprietors. In Austrian Poland, a 
rent course has been pursued. There, the dues of the serfs 
were not converted into a money payment, but were at one blow 
swept away, without any Pap to the lords. It is not to 
be wondered at that these lords are fast losing all power of culti- 
vating their land. The tenants, unfit to manage for themselves, 
and now made directly responsible for imperial taxes, are con- 
stantly in etbarrassment. But Austrian Germany does not 
supply a class like that which is furnishing proprietors to Prussian 
Poland. ‘Nor does the Government approve of Jew usurers 
getting land into their hands. It has accordingly adopted the 
eypteum of sending into Gallicia a body of Crown officials, who 
eto as protectors of the tenants, and who will soon 
becomé the virtual lords of immense districts of the 
country. The great body of the people are reduced to the 
condition of a proletariat, having no claim on any one, and main- 
taining ‘a precarious existence by hiring out their labour. To 
contrast the wretchedness of this proletariat with the happiness 
of ‘the peasant in the old commune is one great object of M. 
Mieroslawski’s book; and there can be no doubt that the only 
gain which the introduction of the system of hired labour brings 
to ‘the poor is pasirely lost when the national industry is not 
suffered to expand. Gallician manufactures are practically pre- 
nted by a law which enacts that all products of Gallician in- 
dustty must be sent to Vienna to be stamped, before they can 
be ‘so d@ in the province. In Russian Poland, the communal 
system is still in a great measure preserved. The Government 
ds it cheap and convenient to receive the taxes from a mayor 
of the commune, and the personal services due from the serf have 
not been converted into a money payment. It has frequently 
been proposed that this should be one, but the serfs do not 
seem themselves to desire it. In a country where money is so 
scarce, it is very difficult to make a money payment, and the serfs 
are glad of the protection and certainty of maintenance which 
the system of personal service ensures. 

“This history of Polish land gives us some notion of what is 
meant by the restoration of Poland. M. Mieroslawski says that 
it is impossible to restore Poland except by the restoration of the 
communal system in its most perfect form. If he is right, this 
seems to us equivalent to acknowledging that the restoration of 
Poland is impossible. He considers that the communes of Russia 
are only Sclavonic communes in a crude and rudimentary state, 
because they give no scope to individuals to raise themselves, 
and assume the position of Polish léchites. But this very pos- 
sibility of a communal aristocracy involves the decay of the 
communes. Tf all the men of wealth, eminence, and education 
are interested in grasping all they can get from the commune, 
who ‘is to resist them? The old story must necessarily be re- 
peated. First will come an aristocracy, and then aristocratic 
——— and struggles, and then ruin. The present work 
orcibly suggests the conclusion that the only means by which 
the communal — can be made to cohere into a great State is 
by despotism like that of the Russian Czars. M. Mierolawski’s 

inion that the same individual superiority which founded 
the Polish léchites will, in time, break up the communal system 
of Russia, and with it the power of the Czar, is, we believe, per- 
fectly'true. But this only shows that, among a people possessed 
of ‘sufficient energy to inspire individuals with a desire to rise 
and enrich themselves, the communal system is sure to be transi- 
tory. Whether it has lasted a hundred or a thousand years, it 
must gire way at that point of a nation’s history when even the 
humblest begin to long for an open field. 


MR. PARAGREEN AND HIS FAMILY.* 


HE Preacher has said that “to everything there is a season, 
and a time to every purpose under heaven . . . . a time to 
keep silence, and a time to speak.” We fear that Signor 
Rufiini did not bear this maxim in mind when he determined to 
relate the‘adventures of the Paragreen family. The Paris Exhi- 
bition has become so thoroughly a thing of the past—everything 
connected with it is so well a a has so entirely lost the 
charm of novelty—that the writer who endeavours, thus late in the 
day, to revive our recollections of it takes be a4 himself a thank- 
less office. Nothing is more characteristic of the present genera- 
tion than its tendency to “forget the things which are behind, 
and’ press forward to those which are before ;” and therefore 
Signor Ruffini must not be surprised if the first impulse of the 
public, on reading the title of his book, should be to put the 
volume on one side, from the feeling that it almost amounts to 
an impertinence on the part of an author to expect any one 
to take an interest in so worn-out a subject. Moreover, we 
regret to say that those who do not persist in the determination 
to turn a cold shoulder upon Mr. Paragreen and his family, will 
scarcely find any pleasure in making acquaintance with characters 
wk, ie most respects, are gross caricatures of the class to which 
ong. 
e peletmdges to whom Signor Ruffini introduces us in his 
volume are Mr. Paragreen and his wife, their son and heir, Tom, 
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alias Tobo, and their daughters, Ida, Arabella, and Emma. The 
head of the family is “ a little, active, supple man ; and though in 
reality born with the century, looks as if he had come into the 
world at least twenty years later. His step is so elastic, you might 
onuraee his legs to be made of cork ; his head vibrates bee right 
to left, and left to right, like a mandarin’s in atea-shop. He fre- 
quently comes to a dead halt, peeps through a glass pendant from 
his neck by a black ribbon, surveys people and things with an eye 
of speculation, and frequently dispenses patronizing smiles. . . . 
A self-made man—a plain, practical, unpretending chap, with no 
nonsense about him,” as he loved to describe himself. He 
was accustomed to protest that he had no wish to play the fashion- 
able, and that all he did in that line was only to humour his wife, 
whose lead, however, it must be confessed, he seemed ready 
enough to follow. Having made his fortune by a lucky hit in 
the cork trade, he had retired from business and set up a stylish 
establishment at Eden Villa, Peckham. And as he was of opinion 
that there was no reason why his wife should not indulge in all 
the elegances of fashionable life, Mr. Paragreen had provided her 
with a double-bodied phaeton, a grey horse, a coachman, and a 
boy bespattered with buttons, whose chief duties consisted in 
bringing his mistress her letters and cards on a salver purchased 
expressly for the purpose, and marching behind her with a bag 
containing her Bible and Prayer-book when she attended church. 
Mr. Paragreen, it appears, had achieved his fifty-fifth year with- 
out even having contemplated the possibility of a visit to France ; 
but when his wife informed him that she considered it due to 
her country, to her sovereign, her maiden name, and herself, that 
they should all repair to Paris on the occasion of her Majesty's 
visit, and hinted, moreover, that their neighbour, Mrs. Jones, 
had already written to secure apartments for herself at the Hotel 
Bristol, Mr. Paragreen only shrugged his shoulders, and did not 
argue the point—true to his weinelphe that a man ought to humour 
his wife. So, having repaired to his banker, and prepared for 
the journey, he and his family set off on their travels. Into their 
adventures we shall not enter here. Suffice it to say, that 
we suspect Signor Ruffini was indebted for the idea of some 
of the moving accidents which befel them to a certain jew 
d’esprit, not yet forgotten, though the time is long past since 
the Fudge family paid their memorable visit to the French 
capital. For instance, Miss Ida Paragreen falls in love at first 
sight with a languishing French dandy, and makes acquaintance 
with him, just in the same way that Miss Biddy Fudge became 
acquainted with and was victimised by Colonel Calicot—Miss 
Ida’s adorer being discovered to be an ignoble dentist, very 
much after the same fashion that the fact of the Colonel being 
a linen draper’s assistant is revealed to the horror-stricken 
Miss Biddy. There are also points of resemblance, with a 
difference, between the Paragreens and Fudges, which make 
the likeness between the two families all the more striking. 
Thus, while Miss Fudge expressly mentions that her début 
in Paris was made in a hideous low bonnet, changed after- 
wards to one “ high up and poking, like things that are put to 
keep chimneys from smoking,” _— stress is laid upon the fact 
of Mrs. Paragreen and her daughters appearing at the Exhibition 
in broad-brim hats, and religiously ram oy them during the 
whole of their visit. Again, although Mr. Paragreen’s object in 
ing to Paris was a different one from that which impelled Mr. 
udge thither—namely, that of writing a book explanatory of 
“the new science called the Holy Alliance”—he is represented as 
never stirring out of doors without his memorandum-book in his 
hand, in order that, when he sees anything striking, he may “ take 
a note of it.” Mr. Paragreen also resembles Mr. Fudge in his 
low estimate of the French nation, though, at the same time, he 
is a warm partisan of the French alliance. Indeed, one of the 
most striking points in his character is the pride he feels in the 
—— of the English over their allies. ‘‘ We must recollect 
we are in France,” he observes, “ and not in England, my dears ; I 
said to Jolliffe, when we were speaking on this very subject, m 
dear sir, says I, they do what they can, you know, and their 
efforts ought rather to be encouraged than otherwise. It is not 
fair to exact from an infant learning to walk, what you have a 
right to expect from a vigorous adult.” Another illustration 
off the same sort of ignorance, and also of the positive mischief 
which travelling may do to ignorant persons in the way of 
stereotyping on their minds preconceived false opinions, occurs on 
the occasion of Mr. P n seeing a set of masons lying on the 
ground in front of a half-finished house, eating slices of melon :— 
Holding out his hand, as if taking aim at the prostrate figures, he remarked 
with great feeling, “Is it not to think that so large a proportion—I 
might say with truth the immense majority—of the French nation—under- 
standing by that the artisans and mechanics—are forced to live on pumpkin ? 
I had heard so, but I own that till this instant, when I see the fact with m 
own eyes, I always thought it a traveller's story, N ow this is one of the 
vantages of visiting foreign countries. Remark how thin these poor men are,” 
continued Mr. Paragreen, taking as cool a survey of the workpeople as if 
they had been their own stone and bricks. “I have not the least doubt the 
ifference of food has much to do with the r muscular development and 
higher spirits of our yy any for I believe no one has ever ied that 
one ishman is equal to four Frenchmen—a superiority which ought not 
to make us feel proud, but thankful to that Providence which grants abun-. 
dance to our land, and ordained us to be the first nation in the world.” 


The above remarks were made, however, before Mr. Paragreen 
had visited the Exhibition. When he found his way thither, after 
many mishaps and adventures, his opinions were considerably 
modified. do much, indeed, did he find to admire, that he 
quite forgot to speechify on the comparative merits of the 
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English and Frene Rxhibitions,, himself with 
exciaimin yin /that ¢omprelierisive/ and | cbnvenient! (form 
which is begitming to savour strongly’ of eant—that 
move in the right “he which he hada 
from, the s te of ut usiast ich hi 

first he's bee a ante drti- 
eularly devoting his ant on to the ve = cheap, my 


ears, all that tends, e 
articles, and everywhere he t bere som 
whie not, bastling awa: diffe 
‘ascertain the of he Wh | 
in accordance with, his a8, man, but never | 
buying & penny worth of, any 
Paragreen is eicaricature, that, wewd. and ongrheade thdy 
generally show themselves to be in mintters ‘connected with th 
own trade, no deseription of petsolis” ‘are liable to be more 
easily gulled, if the right ‘kind bait be'presented to them. | 
Notwithstanding:' Mr.’ Paragreen against any 
‘desire to’ play the’ fashionable, fe, soul 
arrant a tuft-hunter as ‘ever and’ 
ignorance and-silly eonceit, jus the sort of person to fall a vitin, 


to the arts‘of a swindler.” gt’ Signor Ruthini has ¢értain! 


beyond his mark, jn My, 


enough to have money,-transactions..with, and be cheated by, a’ 
perfeot stranger, merely /because; hearst another 
turned out to be his fellow sharper, address! him~ by 

And the! martiér in whieh he is f 4 
-vound sum ofmoney.by the vulgarly got-up.swindler, who styles 
himself his and drops sone inysterions hints 


the company, ‘at the hotel Where Mr, ig, ‘of 


s being“ the Prinee,of something, the 
From the account,we.haye given ‘our 
have perceived that, it has or, Ruffini’s~endeavonr | 
fe place before us ‘the. satisfied, pompous 
ussy, datens 0 ures e Tanden,4 If 
er to afford amuseme pro of us 
Ruffini’s conception.of the whole: -party,,and ;espec 
Paragreen—a lady, Jeast,,a, oa tal er 
band, and. ija.her dress. carance.wears all the.marks of a 
and of "a impadent womans ‘Tn’ ¢on- 
clusion, we can,only, say,, that,. with such a,command’ of the 
Enylish language as Signor Rullint shows, and with so much na- 
tural talent as he we regret’ he’ should: have thrown 
away his time aud his thoughts on such a worthless,.subject. as 
that which ‘forms’ thé theme of his present story,“ahd which is 


rag fit to serve as the basis of a broad:farce or burlesque. 
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[Dee! 20; 1856. 


This day is published, in Small 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 
CAMERON: aHighland Story. By the Lady Racnen 
Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Nearly ready, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 
HO’S WHO IN 1857; bes a Peerage, Knightage, Baronet- 
Nei and Parliamentary Guide; a List of the Bishops, Judges, *s Council, 
&c. &c. With an Obituary for the year 1856 
London: Batny Brothers, Cornhill, 
This day is published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, 
HE BOOKS OF EXODUS AND LEVITICUS, ACCORDING 
TO THE VERSION OF THE LXX. Translated into English, with Notices 
its Omissions and Insertions, and with Notes on the P. in which it differs 
from our authorized Translations, By the Hon, and Very Rev, Henry E. J. Howaxp, 
D.D., Dean of Lichfield, 
Cambridge: anp Co, 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 8s, 6d, 


AYS AND LEGENDS OF ANCIENT GREECE, with other 
By Joun Srvart Bracxre, Professor of Greek in the University of 


“Tn the yd +" to stir the sacred tear, 
To lift the low, and dash the lofty look, 
Bright thoughts to nurse, the cloudy brain to clear, 
Was all the plan that shaped this little book.” 


Edinburgh: Surmertanp and Knox; London: Simpxry, MarsHatt, and Co. 
In square Crown 8vo, 21s, cloth; or 36s. in morocco, by Haypay. 
S SEASONS. Edited by Botton Corney, With 
about 80 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by Members of the Etching Club. 
Uniform with the above in size and price. 
GOLDSMITH'S POEMS, Illustrated by the Etching Club. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and Roperts. 
NEW EDITION OF are BURTON’S NARRATIVE OF HIS PILGRIMAGE 
O MEDINA AND MECCA, 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols, i 8vo, with Plan, Woodcuts, and coloured Plates, 
SRSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO EL- 


MEDINAH AND MECCAH, By Ricnarp F, Burton, Bombay Army. 
sond Edition, revised, complete in 2 vols,, with several additional Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author, 


By the same Author, 8vo, with Maps and coloured Plates, price 19s, 
FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA; or, an Exploration 


of Harar. 
London; Loneman, Browy, Green, Lonewans, and Ronserts. 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 


Second Edition, in massive carved covers, containing, in bold relief, the Medallion and 
Monograph of Shakspeare, price 21s, 
AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE, 
Illuminated and Ornamented in the Style of the Elizabethan Period by Hznry 
Humpeureys, 

By the same Iuminator, price One Guinea each, (In the Missal Style) 
PARABLES OF OUR LORD. MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE SAVIOUR’ 
MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. THE BOOK OF RUTH, by L. Gruner. 

London: Loyemay, Brown, Lonemans, and Rozerts. 


The Seventh Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 
HE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. 


“Written by a sincere believer in his | in controversy, abstains from all violence 
Bible, by a Christian in the best sense of | and unfairness in his modes of attack. 
the term; by a man of wit and spirit, who | This is high praise, but we honestly feel 
can wield all the weapons that unbelievers | that it isdeserved. The great strength of 
use with most effect; by a man whose | the writer is in his ready use and applica- 
reading is not more ‘extensive than his | tion of the arguments most an acy relied 
views are large and tolerant; by one who, | upon by his opp 
knowing the paramount value of temper 


Also, the Second Edition, revised, in Post 8vo, price 5s. 6d, 
DEFENCE OF “THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH,” by its Author. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


On Tuesday, January 6th, will be published, Volume I. 8vo, price 18s, cloth, to be 
continued in Monthly Volumes, 


HE ENTIRE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON, Baron of 
Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, and Lord High Chancelior of England. A New 
Edition, revised and elucidated, and enlarged by the addition of many Pieces not 
rinted before, Collected and Edited by Ropert M.A., Fellow of 
rinity College, Cambridge; James Segpprne, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambri 
and Dovetas Denow Hearn, Esq,, Barrister-at-Law, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

*,* The publication will commence with the Division of the “ Philosophical bps = 
to be completed in 6 vols,, published Monthly,—The may be had of all 
Booksellers, 

London; Lonaman and Co,; and Co,; and Co.; 
and Co,; J, Bary; E, Hovason; Wasnpourne and Co; H. G. Bonn; Ricnarpsgon 
Broruens; Hovistoy and Co.; Bickers and Busn; and Soruguan; J 
Cornisu; Boorn, and J, Snow. 


Just published, price 6s. cloth gilt, Feap. 8vo, 
ONZAGA DI CAPPONI. A Dramatic Romance. By Henry 


Souty, 

“As a dramatic romance of Florence , . . ., this volume is published at an appro- 
priate period, when the cause of Ital many hearts, and its future is antici- 
pated with confidence and hope... . Mr. Solly has acquitted himself well alike in 
politics and poetry,”—Tait’s Magazine. 

“ A remarkable dramatic story of medimval Florence ,. . . full of manly vigour and 
feeling.” —Guardian, 

“Gonzaga di Capponi’ is a drama, rising often to a noble strain.” —Ezaminer, 

a — following soliloquy may give some idea of Mr, Solly’s vigorous verse,”— 
theneum, 

ee a di Capponi’ displays considerable poetic power and a skilful cooeinmeeat 
of astory. ... There is good writing and a sound moral tone in this tragedy.”—Daily 

ews, 

“The incidents are very romantic. . . . There are some noble passages in this lay. 
and the author’s style is characterized by, fine sensibilities, by pure natural taste 
cultivated, and by a deep sense of the majestic, the beautiful, and the good. The En 
ing character is re with great power.”—-Morning Post. 

“This drama . . 1s vigorously written, and the character of its hero, raised by 
Fame and by the most unscrupulous ambition to be the guiding spirit of the revolu- 

ionary movements, very ably drawn. . . . The delineation of Riccia, Lando’s sister, is 
very level, and gives occasion to the expression of many beautiful and truthful senti- 
ments, On the whole, we may epee Mr. Solly on having written a poem 
which will be read with interest by ail who look with seriousness on the condition of 
large classes of their fellow-men, or ponder the mutual working of circumstances and 
character.”—Eelectic Review, 

“The subject has been faithfully studied; much thought and experience is brought 
to its illustration; personal character is clearly marked; and a genuine dramatic feel- 
ing has shaped and penetrated the work, . The scenes between Gonzaga and Riccia 
—the latter a true woman, nobly conceived—are the best in the book—fullest of life 
and passion, and finely contrasting the egotism of the love of an ambitious and self- 


centred nature with the free outflow of the inwardly deep and pure 


London ; Loxamay, Brows, Lonauans, and 


POPULAR MEDICAL SERIES, 

IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 
ste STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. By Sir 


Eyre, M 


OW TO PREVENT SUDDEN DEATH. By A. B, & 
M.D., F.B.S, 


I EALTHY SKIN: a “aad Treatise on the ‘Skin and Hair. 


By Exasuvus Wiusoy, F. 


Pre 0) d 


ART OF PROLONGING LIFE. New'Bdj- 
tion, Edited by Witson, F.R.S, 


vi. 
TH WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE. ' By James 
M, Guiry, M.D, 


vu. 
EADACHES: their Causes and their Cure. By Henny G. 
Waiaut, M.D, 


O* NERVOUS DISEASES, “LIVER AND STOMACH COM- 
PLAINTS, By G. Rows, M.D, ‘Al 


AND DISEASE, Connexion, arith ‘the General 
Principles of Hygiéne, By Liowg J. Beauz, M. 


iw BATHING AND SEA AIR. By Groner Haktwia, 


xr. 
O* THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. BY 
Hartwie, M.D. 
O’; THE PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH. By, waaay 
JonDaN, 
HAW’S MEDICAL REMEMBRANCER;; or, BOOK of EMER- 
the Tests for the Principal Pi Poisons, wi with Additions by 
JONATHAN Hvurcurnsoy, M.RB.C.S, 


LONDON: JOHN CHURCHILL, NEW BURLINGTONSTREET: | 


NEW NATURAL-HISTORY PER IODICAL, “THE 
AQUARIUM.” Communications for the Editor, 8,for, 
torhardod to the care of H. J. Bown, 45, Essex-street, 8 


YHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. T 
and Brits intended for insertion are 
Publisher#on or BEFORE Tuesday, January 6th, 1857. 


London: Lon@man and Co., 39, Paternoster-row, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. —The fomeene 
Number will be published on the 31st. 
*,* ADVERTISEMENTS and Brx1s to be sent in by the orth, 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


ENT LEY’S MISCELLANY.—The January Number will 
‘ontain the commencement of aNEW TALE OF THE TIMES, entitled THE 
MIL LIONAIRE OF MINCING-LANE, By 
London: Ricnarp Bent.ey, New Burlington-street. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The Number for DECEMBER, of of 
“BEAUTIFUL POETRY,” completes the Volume for 1856, containin, 
published during the Year for permanent preservation. Selected by the rs of the 
Critic. A Christmas and New-Year’s Gift of perennial value, price 5s, 6d; or, fuperbly 
aon in green and gold, price 7s, 6d,—Series I, to IIL, may still be ote 
prices, uniformly bound, 
“Critic” Office, 29, Essex-street. 


In course of publication, price 5s, each, a Series of 
PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES. 


By and Potyntanx. With appropriate Biographical 
The DECEMBER Number contains:—PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.B.8, 
Al 1 blisked :-— ~ iy tl 4 { 


No. 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c, 
No, 2, ” The Right Hon, T, B, MACAULAY, 


No.3, ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq, F.RS, 
No.4, J. A. ROEBUCK, M.P., F.B.S,, &c, 
No.5, Sir B.C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.BS,, &. 
No.6, BAILY, R.A. 
No. 7, SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M,P. 
Mavtt and 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip Boavz, 86, Fleet-street 
and all Book and Print-sellers. 


“EPOCH MEN.” 
January 1st, price 4d., the First No, of the new Vol.ofthe~ = || | 
RITISH CONTROVERSIALIST will contain, among other 
rticles, 


I, Epoch Mgn; or Biographical Sketches of those who have given new 
uulses to A new series of Papers, by Samuzt New, Author of “ an 


hilosophy,” &c. 
II. DeBaTEs w the “Income-tax,” “Revision of the Bible,” “Crime and 
Insanity,” “The Maine Law,” “ Working Men’s Societies.” 
III. Essence or Press, New Books, Literary Notices, &c, 
IV. Norss and upon Popular Topics. 
*,* A Magazine for Young Men. a 
London: Hovtstow ont Waieaut, 65, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers, 


January Ist, price 1s. 
INTS ON COMPOSITION AND ELOCUTION; oF, How, ‘to 
Write and How to Speak. By Samvugn Nett, Author of “ Logic of tudy.*, 
“The best and most complete treatise wu the su ect that has Varro 
*,* Sent post free for Thirteen Postage Stamps. 
London; Hovisrox and 65, Paternoster-row ; it 
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/ PUBLISHED BY 


arenas J OHN AND CHARLES MOZLEY, 


6, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


4 in Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
“ Lo LONG AGO.” an By Many Liste. 


WREAD ME A STORY,” on, Stories for Reading Aloud to Little 
Children, By the Author of “ The &e, 
“WIOLET; or, th 
aa ne or, the Old Tithe Barn’ es the Author of “‘ Harry 
Demy 18mo, 6d, 
BPN. >, THE LION By the Author of The 
Redclyffe,” “The Railroad Childre 
By THE 
Demy 18mo, 8d. ; or cloth, 1s, 
(BEN SYLVESTER’S ‘WORD. 
Second Edition, Demy 18mo, 6d. 
THE, RAILROAD, CHILDREN, 
Second Edition, Demy 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LANGLEY SCHOOL. 
1/0) | Sedand Edition, Demy 16mo, éloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE CASTLE BUILDERS; or, the Deferred Confirmation. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
, SCENES and CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen Months at Beechcroft. 
Fourth Edition, with the addition of a Table of the Contemporary Sovereigns of 
Europe, a Genealogical Table of the Kings of England, and a List of the Royal 
Families of England. 
Fg i OF, ENGLAND: a History for Young Children. Feap. 
thse e Ohe Cheap School Edition, slightly abridged, Demy 18mo, price 1s, 
cA And with ( Questions for Examination, price 1s. 2d., in cloth. 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
LANDMARKS OF HISTORY: a Summary of Ancient History. 
vil | Bevond Edition, Feap: 8vo, cloth, 3s, 
LANDMARKS OF HISTORY. Middle Ages. 
Feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
‘THE HERB OF THE FIELD. Reprinted from “ Chapterson 
wers,” in the “ Magazine for the Young.” 


. In royal 18mo, cloth, 3s, 
FAMILY, ADVENTURES. BytheAuthorof 
By THE samE AvuTHOR. 
/ Edition, Feap! 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
m4 FAIRY. BOWER: or, the History of a Month. A Tale 


Segond, Edition, Two Vols., Feap. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

- "THE LOST BROOCH; or, the History of Another Month. 

Peap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

LOUISE: OR, THE BRIDE. 
18mo, cloth, Third Edition, 1s, 

 BESSIE GREY; OR, THE DULL CHILD. 

Small 4to cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SONGS AND HYMNS FOR THE NURSERY. Adapted to 


Music. 
w ready, Eleventh Edition, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; or bound in morocco 
LY RA APOSTOLICA : Original Poems from the “ British 
ine.” 
Fourth and, Cheaper Edition, demy 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; or bound in morocco, 5s, 


CHURCH POETRY; or, Christian Thoughts, in Old and Modern 
Verse. With numerous Embellishments on Wood, 


Second Edition, demy 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 
ee ON PROVERBS... By the Author of “ The Conceited 
“THE PIG. | Six Illustrations by Harrison 
engrave on W 
BA Demy 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


MRS. BOSS’S NIECE, 
Just published, Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 
MEDLEZVAL PREACHERS and MEDIA VAL PREACH- 
ING. A Series of Extracts, translated from the Sermons of the Middle A, wd 


Notes and an Introduction, By the Rev. J. M. Nears, M.A., Warden 
College. By Tre same AutHor, 
18me, cloth, 3s. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH; for the Use of Children. 
From the Day of Pentecost to the Council of Chalcedon. 


Now completed, in 3’vols. Post 8vo, price 15s. in cloth, 

THE SEASONS of the CHURCH, WHAT THEY TEACH. 
A Series of Sermons on the Different Times and Occasions of the Christian Year, 
Edited by the Rev. Henry Newanp, Rector of Westbourne, Vicar of St. Mary Church, 
Devon, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter, 

Volume I.—ADVENT TO LENT, 5s. 

Volume I1.—EASTER TO TRINITY SUNDAY, 5s. 

Volume I1].—THE SUNDAYS AFTER TRINITY, 5s, 


Now completed, in 3 vols., price 14s, cloth. 
STORIES AND LESSONS ON THE CATECHISM. Edited 
by the Rev. Wirtram Jackson, M.A. 
Volume I—TO THE END OF THE BELIEF, 5s. 
Volume II—THE COMMANDMENTS AND DUTIES, 5s. 
Volume III.—THE SACRAMENTS, 4s, 
STORIES AND CATECHISINGS IN ILLUSTRATION OF 
THE COLLECTS. Edited by the Rev. Witt1am Jackson, M.A, 
Volume IL—ADVENT TO EASTER TUESDAY, 4s. 
Volume 1f.—FIRST AFTER EASTER TO TWENTY-FIFTH AFTER TRINITY, 5s, 
Volume COLLECTS FOR THE SAINTS’-DAYS, 3s, 64, 


NEW AND ELEGANT BOOKS 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Now rea in small to, on tinted paper, printed and bound in an ue st, 
with red edges, price 15s. ws ve, 
HE HISTORY AND LIFE OF THE REV. DR. JOHN 
ve of his Sermons. Comp, Translated from 
the German, with additional Notices of Tauler’s Life and Susanna Wruvk- 
woRTH, Translator of “ Theologia Germanica;” and a Recom: Preface by the ~ 
Rev, Cartes 


IFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. "By Mrs. Spetr. With 60 Illus- 
trations by G. Scuarr. 8vo, price 15s., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

“ Whoever desires to have the best, the completest, and the most popular view of 
what Oriental scholars have made known to us respecting Ancient Indla, must peruse 
the work of Mrs. Speir; in which he will find the story told in clear, correct, and 
unaffected English, The book is admirably got up.”—Examiner, 


Q* MOUNTAIN BEAUTY. By Jonn Rusxry, M.A. Being 
the Fourth Volume (complete in itself) of “‘ Modern Painters.” Imperial 8vo, 
with 35 Steel Plates and 116 Woodcuts, drawn by the Author, price £2 10s, cloth, 


Iv. 
(FOR CHILDREN.) 


Rox D THE FIRE: Six Stories for Young Readers. By the 
Author of “The Day of a Baby Boy.” Square 16mo, with Frontispiece, price 


3s. cloth, 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY 
MR. BENTLEY. 


RS. EVERETT GREEN’S LETTERS OF QUEEN HEN- 
Peter byes MARIA, including her Private Correspondence with Charles I, 


11. 
pus OLD MONASTERY. A Novel. By the Author of “Clara; 
or, Slave Life in Europe,” Adapted by Lady Watuacs, 2 vols, 


ETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL, Author of “ The Life Zz 
. Johnson.” Now first published from the Original MSS. With Notes 
Illustrations. 8vo, 14s, 


GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS” ‘OF SIR ROBERT PERI 
8vo, lis, 


ORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. With 
nearly 100 New Letters. The whole now first Chronological! re ae and 
a copious Index added. Edited by Cunnineuam, F.S.A, Vol, 8vo, with 
Portraits, &e., price Half-a-Guinea, 


R. DORAN’S MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 
2 vols, Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 
vil. 


tarer FIELDING; the Domestic History of a Gentleman 
who served under ag! Majerties George the Fourth and William the Fourth, 
By Epwin Keene. 2 vols., 


LONDON: NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Orprnary To Her Masesry. 


PRESENTS OF PERMANENT INTEREST. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE READY. 


OCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, “Historical 
With Portrait, Woodcuts, Coloured Borders, and Lluminated 
es, 2: 


HE LIFE OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R. A. By’ Mes. Bray. 
With Portrait and Illustrations from his chief Works, Feap. 4to, 


111. 

ILMAN’S LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE. Illustrated 

a ns Engravings of Coins, Gems, Statues, &c., from the Antique. 2 vols, 
0, 308, 


TH ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Edited, 
Notes, by Sir Cuartes Eastiaxe, R.A. With 150 Illustrations from "ne 


Masters, 2 vols, Post 8vo, 30s, 


v. 
7 ss PILGRIMAGE AND OTHER POEMS. By Lord 
With Illustrations, Crown 4to, 24s, 


OOK OF COMMON PRAYER ILLUSTRATED with Orna- 
mental Borders, Initial Letters, Wood Engravings, &c, 8vo, 21s, 


vit, 


He OF ARCHITECTURE. By James Ferevsson, 
With 850 Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s, 


HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. By Lord Byron. Illus- 
trated with 30 Vignette iia Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


dine STORY OF PUSS IN BOOTS. Told in Twelve Illustra- 
tions, By Orro Srecxrer, 1s, 6d, 


HE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


‘Trans ith Explana 
Notes, By E,W. Lanz, With 600 vd 


SOP*S FABLES. Al Now Version, in pure » English, free ~~ 
the vulgarities avi ent which other ‘Translations. 
Rev, Tmomas James, ith 100 Woodcuts, Peat 2s, 6d, 


JOHN MUBRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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’ NEW WORKS. 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


1. 
OORES EPICUREAN. With the <Author’s last 
Notes, &., and a Vignette, by D. Macuisz, R.A. 16mo, 5s.; 
morocco, by Haypay, 12s. 6d. [On Wednesday next. 


2. 
OENIG’S LIFE of LUTHER, in 48 Historical Plates. 
Explanations by Archdeacon Hare and Susanna WINKWORTH. 
Second Edition. Feap. 4to, 28s. 


‘ 3. 
ISS TWINING’S TYPES AND FIGURES of the 
ite BIBLE, illustrated by the Art of the Early and Middle Ages. 
8. 


4. 
} ISS TWINING’S SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS OF 
EARLY AND MEDLEVAL CHRISTIAN ART. 4to, 31s. 6d. 


5. 
ALISNERIA ; or, a Midsummer Day’s Dream. By 
Mrs. Prerrrer. Feap. 8vo, with an Etching. 


6. 
ILLIAM HOWITT'S VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. New and Cheaper Edition, Woodcuts, 2 vols. square 
Crown. 8vo, 25s. 


ILLIAM HOWITT’S RURAL LIFE OF ENG- 
LAND. Third Edition; many Woodcuts, 8yvo, 21s. 


vous By the Author ot - « Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” 
&c. 2 vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s. 


HOWITT'S CHILDRENS YEAR. 
by A. M. Howrrt, engraved by J. Assoton. Square 16mo, 5s 


10, 
OURNAL OF A VISIT TO JAPAN, LOOCHOO, 
and POOTOO. A. L, Hatroran, R.N. With Plates and Wood. 
cuts. Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. [On Wednesday next. 
11. 
UDSON AND KENNEDY’S ASCENT OF MONT 
BLANC, by a New Route, &. Second Udition, with Two Ascents of 
Monte Rosa. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d, 
12. 


‘APTAIN OSBORN’S NARRATIVE of CAPTAIN 
M‘CLURE’S DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 
With Coloured Plates and Chart. 8vo, 15s. 


13. 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AND HIS WORKS. 
By W. Corron, M.A. Edited by J. Buryet, F.R.S. Portrait, 
Fac- dustin, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo, 12s. 6d. [ Ready. 


14, 


NGLAND'S GREATNESS, ITS RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS. By Jonny Wank, Author of the “Cabinet Lawyer,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
15. 
PozEMs. By Emmewine Hinxman. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


“Womanly, tender, and gracefully artistic.”— Critic. 


16. 


HE OFFICE AND WORK OF UNIVERSITIES. 
By Joun Henry Newmay, D.D., of the Oratory. Feap. 8vo, 6s 


ECOND EDITION OF MR. W. FAIRBAIRN’S 
USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. Crown 8vo. Plates 
and Woodcuts. [On Wednesday next. 


18. 


EW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 

and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By L. ConTANSEAU, Professor of 

the French Lan in the Hon. East India Company’s OR ge College, 
Addiscombe. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., bound. Fon ry next, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, 
AND ROBERTS, 


MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIST OF 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


A® Illustrated Edition of THE COURSE OF TIME: A Poem. 

By Ropert Poutox, A.M. The by Brrxet Foster, Jonn 
and J. R. Crayton. Engraved by Epsrunp Evans, Dauzret Brothers, H. N. Woops, 
andGrrxy. In square 8vo, ele bound in gilt cloth, 21s, In 6d. 
In morocco, 32s. In morocco, by Haypay, 35s. 


ing - COURSE OF TIME: Twenty-first Edition. 


8vo, 7s, 6d. 


In small 


OTHWELL: A Poem. By W. E. Aytoun, D.C.L. Second 


Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


AYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other Poems. 
By W. EpmMonpstoung Aytoun, D.C.L, Feap., 7s. 6d. 


CAMERON: A Highland Story. By the Lady Racwet 


Burter. In small 8vo, 5s, 


ON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. Square 12mo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 8s, 6d, 


JHE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. Complete in One Vdume, 
large 8vo, 21s. Another Edition, in Six Volumes, small 8vo, 24s, 


HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, FROM THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE FRENCH RE VOLUTION, 1789, TO THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. By Sir Atisoy, Bart., D.C.L. Library Edition, Fourteen 
Volumes, 8vo, with Portraits, £10 10s, Another Edition, Twenty Volumes, Crown 
8vo, £6. People’s Edition, Twelve V olumes, Crown 8vo, double columns, £2 8s.; Index 
Volume to ditto, 3s, 


TLAS OF PLANS OF COUNTRIES, BATTLES, SIEGES, 
AND SEA FIGHTS, Illustrative of the “History of 09 Plates, 
coloured. Demy 4to, £3 3s, 


PHYSICAL ATLAS OF ATURAL A. 
and Enlarged Edition. 


Kerra Jonnston, F.R.S.E 
folio, ha! eb bound russia or morocco, £12 wy 


As OF ASTRONOMY. By A. Kerru Jonystoy, F.R.S.E. 
Edited by J. R. Hrvp, F.R.A.S Printed in colours, 4to, half-bound morocco, 


£1 1s, 


ORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. A uniform Edition. 
Five Volumes, Crown 8vo, 24s, 


IARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. By 8S. Warrey, D.C.L. 
Complete in One Volume, 5s. 6d. 


EN THOUSAND A-YEAR. By 8S. Warrey, D.C.L. Com- 


plete in Two Volumes, 9s, 


AND THEN, By 8S. Warren, D.C.L. 4s. 6d. 


HE CAXTONS. By Sir E. Butwer Lyrron, Bart. In One 
Volume, Post 8vo, in a legible type, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


NOVEL. By Sir E. Butwer Lytton, Bart. In Two 
Volumes, Post 8vo, in a legible type, cloth, 21s. 


tthe: POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER, translated by 
Sir E. Butwer Lyrron, Bart. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 1 


OCTES AMBROSIAN Hi. By Professor Witsox. Four 


Volumes, with Glossary, £1 4s 


ADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By Lieut. Col. Hamiry. A 
New Edition, complete in One Volume, with Illustrations, 6s. 


STEWART. A True Story. Second Edition, 6s. 
tins QUIET HEART. By the Author of ‘‘ Katie Stewart.” 
AIDEE. A Romance. By Mrs. OtipHant. Three Volumes, 


ISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES | OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND. = hy to VI, 8vo, with Portraits and Historical 
Vignettes, price 10s, 6d. each. 


HE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL. By 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 
LIFE, Two Volumes, 11s, 6d, 


TS POEMS OF D. M. MOIR (Delta). 


Memoir. Two Volumes, 14s 


With Portrait and 


HE MOTHER’S LEGACIE. By Etimapern 
7 chant i the Edition of 1625, by the Very Rev. Princirran Lex. Cloth, 
4s. 


Tem SEETCHER. By the Rey. Joun Eacres, M.A. Crown 
0, 103 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoate Savitt and James Epwanps, at their 
4, Chandos-strect, Covent-garden, in the County of 
Joun Witttam Parken and Son, at 445, West Strand, in the same County.— 
December 20, 1456, 
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